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U-58 AND HER CREW 


Not many hours afterward she had made marine-insurance rates jump 500 per cent. 
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and had struck $500,000,000 from Wall-Street prices 








BRINGING THE WAR TO OUR DOORS 


STARTLED CONSCIOUSNESS that the war, to use 
Colonel Roosevelt’s vivid phrase, “now stares at us 
from just beyond the three-mile limit,” was the first 

reaction of the American mind to the commerce-destroying 
exploits of the German submarine U-53 off the New England 
coast on October 8. ‘‘The principal significance of the feat is 
as a warning as to what we might expect if we should have war 
with Germany or any other great European Power,’”’ remarks 
Hudson Maxim, of the Naval Consulting Board; and Henry 
Reuterdahl, who has for years made a special study of our 
naval problems, rejoices that the shock of this incident will 
from their ‘the 
who ‘‘have been telling us that everybody who is 


awaken dreams contentment-at-any-price 
people”’ 
formidable is thousands of miles away, and that the oceans 


” 


between us are impregnable fortresses. “The one great, big 
fact established by this affair, and that will remain with us for 
ever and ever, is that distance has been annihilated by new 
inventions,’ notes George W. Perkins, who is convinced that 
“‘eertainly there is no one left now who can say that we enjoy 
splendid isolation because of the oceans that separate us from 
other countries.” 

It is true that all witnesses agree that the initial operations 
of this new submarine campaign off the American coast were 
conducted with a scrupulous regard for the promises made by 
the German Government in its note of May 5, when it assured 
the United States Government that merchant vessels ‘‘shall not 


be sunk without warning and without saving human lives, unless 
the ship attempts to escape or offers resistance,” but editorial 
comments and Washington dispatches alike reflect anxiety over 
the ominous possibilities involved in thus bringing the war to 
our very doors. American war-ships looked on while the U-4° 
sank the British liner Stephano, which carried American pas- 
sengers, and in rushing to the rescue of the Stephano’s boats 
the United States destroyer Balch passed directly between the 
submarine and the deserted liner which it was then trying to 
sink by shell-fire. Thus a Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, a paper whose attitude is the reverse of 
jingoistic, reports that ‘‘in quarters close to the Administration 
—quarters usually absolutely well informed—the extension of 
the German submarine campaign to the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States is regarded as constituting the gravest menace 
to the maintenance of good relations between the two countries 
which has appeared since the sinking of the Lusitania.”’ As 
viewed in Administration circles, he says, ‘‘it is largely a question 
of luek whether they can keep on sinking ships without violating 
some one of the conditions the President made as necessary for 
Germany to live up to if she would preserve our friendship.”’ 
Questions of a delicate nature are already raised, according to 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Times, “‘by the 
sinking of merchant vessels a few miles from our shores by u 
belligerent undersea craft within a short time after she had 


left an American port.” Yet another correspondent at the 
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capital notes that ‘‘any violation of Germany’s pledge so near 
home would aggravate public opinion to such an extent that 
the President and his advisers would hardly hope to control 
it’; and he adds: ‘‘A mistake, a misunderstanding of orders, 
and a thousand and one other possibilities which can not be 
foreseen, might at any moment compel this Government to 
take action.” 

An extension, or even continuation, of the program pursued 
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RIGHT UNDER HIS NOSE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


by Capt. Hans Rose and his U-53 on October 8, many of our 


editorial observers insist, would amount to a blockade of 


As 


paralysis of foreign trade are called up by the reflection that 


American ports. one remarks, ‘‘visions of a_ possible 


if Germany can send one submarine to prey on American com- 
merce virtually under the guns of our fortifications, she can send 
twenty or fifty.” The main object of such a blockade, it is 
generally admitted, is to break up the shipment of war-munitions 
This 
move on Germany’s part, suggests an expert of our Navy De- 


between the United States and British and French ports. 


partment quoted by a Washington correspondent of the New 
York World, may prove the prelude to a great naval battle in 
the North Sea. According to this view— 

**Such German strategy will compel Great Britain to send a 
much larger number of naval vessels to this side of the ocean, 
thus weakening the forces in the war-zone and giving submarines 
and other German naval vessels there a better chance to operate 
with success. 

“Should a sufficiently large number of light British ships be 
sent across the Atlantic, another engagement between British 
and German forces in the North Sea might be looked for.” 


Still another anonymous authority points out that submarine 
activity on this side of the Atlantic might interrupt the Allies’ 
munition-supply and “might slow down materially the great 


drive in progress on the Somme.”’ Moteover— 


“In addition to munition-ships, transports bearing thousands 
of Canadian troops are constantly leaving this shore. It would 
be of greater advantage to destroy one of these ships than it 
would to attack a freighter loaded with explosives,,and a sub- 
marine would have a greater opportunity of meeting them in 
western waters.” 


Turning to the questions of international law involved, we 
find in the New York Times this clear statement by Prof. Ellery 
C. Stowell, Associate Professor of International Law at Columbia 
University: 
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“The Germans must not sink passenger-ships without warn- 
ing, of course, as that is a distinct violation of one of the most 
firmly established rules of international law, and in other ways 
they must observe the rules that apply to warfare on the open 
sea. But, of course, that still leaves the submarines power to 
do a vast deal of damage, and to be a terrific menace to commerce. 

“The Allies, moreover, are handicapped in this oversea fight. 
They haven’t the opportunities for self-defense that they have in 
their home waters. It would be contrary to international law 
and would make the property and lives of neutrals thoroughly 
unsafe on the open sea for the Allies to spread submarine nets 
in the waters off the American coast, as they can do in the waters 
in close proximity to their own territory. These submarine nets 
are said to carry submerged bombs, and, of course, such con- 
trivances can not be turned loose in the open ocean, which is 
the common property of all countries and has long been recog- 
nized as such. Our own submarines, too, would be endangered 
in their maneuvers by such sunken nets, and if they were near 
enough to the surface to be effective, practically all commercial 
vessels would be endangered. It looks as tho the Germans 
must be allowed an open field for operations off the American 
Cs oe ea 

“*The tendency shown by our Government authorities in their 
handling of the Appam case left the Germans no alternative 
but to destroy these prizes being captured by the submarines, 
we must admit. These new attacks show again the necessity 
of merchant-ships carrying effective armament if they are to pro- 
tect their property. 

“Tf it is true that there were passengers on some of the ships 
sunk, and that they were permitted to leave the vessels in 
life-boats before the ships were sunk, a point of doubtful legality, 
from the view-point of international law, has been touched on. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if a ship of war can be justified in 
thus turning passengers loose on the open sea in frail little craft 
of this sort. 

“A.new point may be raised by the operations of the sub- 
marines. At present America recognizes the right of ships of 
warring countries—and the submarines must for this purpose be 
classed with other war-ships—entering American ports for a 
period of twenty-four hours, but this is permitted only once 
in three months for each ship. According to the reports, the 
U-boat did not take on fuel in the American port. In the 
absence of knowledge that it acquired information there as to 
the movements of the ships that it has since attacked, it must 
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U. 8.—*‘ Don’t bring the beast too close, Admiral.” 


Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


be presumed that it did not gain such information while in 
port. That is, it seems that the submarine did not use the port 
even to the extent it would have been legally entitled to use 
it, and so a question might be raised as to whether it could re- 
turn to another American port within the three-month limit in 
the eve: t that another visit were necessary. 

“The situation is likely to raise a number of new points and 
establish many new precedents. In the event that there are a 
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number of, these large German submarines near America, they 
might try to get fuel and provisions from small friendly craft 
putting out from American ports. This would constructively 
make a base for them of American territory, despite the fact 
that the provisions would not be actually transferred to them 
on American territory.. It may be contended that provisions 
ean be sent from our ports to Great Britain or other Allied 
countries, but in that case the provisions are sent to land before 
they are placed in use. From the legal view-point it would be 
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THE PATH PERILOUS. 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


the same to supply the ships on American soil as to ship sup- 
plies from American soil to the open sea for the submarines 
to receive them there. If this is attempted, the United States 
should have to take reasonable action to keep the efforts from 
being successful. ...... 

‘*The greatest danger to American passengers traveling abroad 
or returning is not that the ships will be sunk without warning, 
but that the captains of the ships might try to resist or flee. In 
that event there would be no redress if the ships were sunk and 
the passengers killed.’ 

The operations of a German war-submarine in the steamship 
lanes outside of American harbors remind the New York Sun 
that our Government recently protested against the hovering of 
British cruisers near our ports, declaring it ‘‘vexatious and 
uncourteous to the United States.”” Moved by the same thought, 
the London Pall Mall Gazette suggests that Washington will either 
have to protest against the activities of the German submarine 
or withdraw its protest against the surveillance exercised by 
British war-ships. The exploits of the U-53 have also recalled 
the recent memorandum sent by the Entente Allies to neutral 
Governments contending that the ‘‘use of neutral waters, 
roadsteads, and ports” should be denied to “‘ belligerent submarine 
vessels, whatever the purpose to which they are put.’’ In this 
memorandum the Allied Governments presented their argument 


in the following words: 


‘In the case of submarine vessels, the application of the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations is affected by special and novel 
conditions: First, by the fact that these vessels can navigate and 
remain at sea submerged, and can thus escape all control and 
observation; secondly, by the fact that it is impossible to 
identify them and establish their national character, whether 
neutral or belligerent, combatant or non-combatant, and to 
remove the capacity for harm inherent in the nature of such 
vessels, 

“It may further be said that any place which provides a 
submarine war-ship far from its base with an opportunity for 
rest and replenishment of its supplies thereby furnishes such 
addition to its powers that the place becomes in fact, through 
the advantages which it gives, a base of naval operations. 


“In view of the state of affairs thus existing, the Allied Gov- 
ernments are of the opinion that submarine vessels should be 
excluded from the benefit of the rules hitherto recognized by 
the law of nations regarding the admission of vessels of war 
or merchant-vessels into neutral waters, roadsteads, or ports, and 
their sojourn in them: Any belligerent submarine entering a 
neutral port should be detained there. 

“The Allied Governments take this opportunity to point out 
to the neutral Powers the grave danger incurred by neutral 
submarines in the navigation of regions frequented by belligerent 
submarines.” 


Our Government’s reply, rejecting this view, reads in part 


as follows: 


“In the opinion of the Government of the United States, 
the Allied Powers have not set forth any circumstance, nor is 
the Government of the United States at present aware of any cir- 
cumstances, concerning the use of war- or merchant-submarines 
which would render the existing rules of international law: in- 
applicable to them. In view of this fact, and of the notice 
and warning of the Allied Powers announced in their memoranda 
under acknowledgment, it is incumbent upon the Government 
of the United States to notify the Governments of France, Great 
Britain, Russia, and Japan that, so far as the treatment of either 
war- or merchant-submarines in American waters is concerned, 
the Government of the United States reserves its liberty of 
action in all respects and will treat such vessels as, in its opinion, 
becomes the action of a Power which may be said to have taken 
the first steps toward establishing the principles of neutrality, 
and which for over a century has maintained those principles 
in the traditional spirit and with the high sense of impartiality 
in which they were conceived. 

“In order, however, that there should be no misunderstanding 
as to the attitude of the United States, the Government of the 
United States announces to the Allied Powers that it holds it to 
be the duty of belligerent Powers to distinguish between sub- 
marines of neutral and belligerent nationality, and that re- 
sponsibility for any conflict that may arise between belligerent 
war-ships and neutral submarines on account of the neglect of 
a belligerent to so distinguish between these classes of sub- 
marines must rest entirely upon the negligent Power.” 
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BACKSLIDING ? 


—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean 


It is interesting to note that Holland, at the very beginning 
of the war, anticipated and guarded herself against just such 
an embarrassment as now confronts the United States, by a 
proclamation forbidding belligerent war-ships to enter Dutch 
ports or waters except under stress of weather, or because 
of damage. Asa result of this rule—which does not extend, 
however, to Holland’s colonies—one German and one British 
submarine are now interned in Dutch ports. 
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WAR-PRICES FOR FOOD 
HEN THE HOUSEWIFE lays 
down six cents for a five-cent loaf 
of wheat bread she has “tangi- 

ble evidence that there is a war in Europe,” 
the Chicago Tribune observes, and she is 





actually paying a 20 per cent. war-tax on the 
prime food of the family. j 
agree in finding the war wholly or largely 7; 7 
the y 
prices, and they regretfully 
that 
mount while the war lasts. 


Other editors 


responsible for recent rise in food- 
add their con- 
viction living costs will continue to 
Bread is by no 


means the only food to pay a “war-tax.’ 


As The 


Tribune notes: 


“The sirloin steak has advanced nearly 
10 per cent. since June, 1914, a month be- 
fore the war opened. So has ham. So has 
flour and sugar have advanced much more. 


Wheat 
is worth 
noting that in the cases of the first three commodities there 


bacon. 
But it 


had also been an advance of 10 per cent. before the war broke 
out, in the period when the Underwood tariff went into opera- 
tion. From 1912 until 1916, in the fifteen food commodities 
which the Government bureau quotes, there was an average 
increase of 14 per cent. For what a dollar then would purchas 
$1.14 is now required.” 





Figures from Bradstreet’s showing how the prices of certain 
staples have soared in four years have been presented in the 


press as follows: 


1912 1916 
Flour (winter straight), per barrel... ... $4.65 $8.40 
Beans (New York), per 100 pounds.... 4.95 9.45 
Potatoes, per 180 pounds. ............ 1.50 2.75 
Sugar, granulated, per pound......... 4.90 cents 6.47 cents 
Oe ara a 10.50 cents 15.30 cents 
Pork (mess), per barrel............... $17.77 $30.00 
Py GE Ms ne tu ce ss cccceveces 1.06 1.69 


The rise in the cost of living has been brought home to non- 
housekeepers by the advance of five cents on the most popular 
dishes served by several of the large chains of low-price restau- 
rants in New York, Chicago, and other cities. In justification 
of these advances, restaurant-owners point to increases in the 
cost of food-supplies, of which these samples are cited by the 
New York 
last year to 


veal jumped from 19 cents a pound 
21 cents this; 12 to 


fowls from 14 to 21 cents; 


American: 


bacon from 14 cents; sugar 


from 5 to 8 cents; butter from 28 
to 36 cents; eggs from 36 to 44 cents. 

The New York World offers its readers some consolation by 
telling them that they 


are really the most favored of consumers. 


For the Government statisticians point out that— 


“If the cost of living for the American people is higher 
than it was two years ago, it is much higher 
for practically every other pe ople under the 
sun, whether participating in the great war 
or not. British food prices are up 55 per go ot 
cent. when our own were up only 12.6 per Yi 


cent. German prices for meat and provi- 
sions are up 100 per cent. and more; Aus- 
trian prices for the same articles are up 500 7 
per cent. The prices of twenty-seven house- 
hold necessaries in Norway are 63 per cent. 
higher, and all the other neutral countries of 
Europe record similar advances. 

**We ery out loudly over the high cost of 
living. But, as Secretary Wilson says, the 
American consumer is the most favored 
in the world to-day, and he is favored not 
only by a smaller advance in living prices 
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on 





1916 


and tend higher as long as that conflict 
lasts. So great a diversion of labor and 
property from production to destruction 
as is there involved could not possibly have 
any other result.” 

As for what will happen when the war 
ends, The World quotes the conclusion of a 
body of British scientific authorities that 
‘immediately after the war there will be a 
fall in general prices, but that fall will not 
restore the prewar level.” 
of which we 


If our prosperity, hear so 


much, “is almost wholly due to the impulse 
of our vast exports of war-munitions and 


food for the use of belligerent nations,” 


then, remarks the Paterson Press-Guardian, 
“it would seem be a dearly purchased 
prosperity when the price is the highest 


cost of living to our own people that they have ever experi- 
enced.” “‘In spite of overtime work, bonuses, and raises in 
says the Re- 


not 


rate of pay obtained by various labor-unions,”’ 


publican New York Tribune, ‘‘the war-prosperity seems 


to have reached classes of workers, while the rise in 


prices of foodstuffs has hit all.” 
read in 


many 
Prices and dividends, we the Socialist Milwaukee 
Leader, ‘‘are sailing skyward at a rate never equaled.” Mr. 
Berger’s paper cites the huge earnings of American Beet Sugar, 
General Motors, Lackawanna Steel, Anaconda Copper, Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining, and United States Steel common. 


It is labor, we are told, 


“that must pay all of these profits and that is paying and 
producing them to-day. These profits are taken from the tables 
of the people of this country in higher prices. They are gathered 
from every market-basket in America. 

‘*Goods cost less to produce to-day than in any day the world 
has ever known. The laborers who produce them are getting 
just what they have always received, a bare living. . . . 

‘Has Wilson anything to say about this robbery of labor 
through high prices for the benefit of dividends? Did Hughes 
say one word on this subject while speech-making across the 
nation? Can you find any mention of this subject, which you 
must discuss every day of your life, in either the Republican 
or Democratie platforms? .. . 

“The only way to fight high prices is to vote for the party 
that exists only to abolish dividends. That party is the Socialist 
party.” 
is not advocated by non-Socialistic 


This method, of course, 


papers. There is some demand for an embargo on food-supplies, 
which will be mentioned again in connection with the wheat 
and bread situation. There are also demands for an immediate 
investigation of the country’s food-problems by the Federal Trade 

Commission. But getting relief by such 
the 


means a long wait and usually small 


methods, in Worcester Gazette’s opin- 
ion, 
relief. 


themselves, 


The only way consumers ean help 
says this editor, is ‘‘to begin 
to economize. To buy as little as possible 
and to make it go as far as possible will be 
certain to check the advance of prices and 
lower the prices of some 
The New York Journal of 
comes to a similar conclusion in 


the 


it will tend to 
commodities.” 
Commerce 
the following editorial discussion of 


rising food prices: 








| WILSONS 














than besets other countries, but as a rule © | \\\ “The great bulk of food-supplies does 
his wages have more than kept pace with “7, { |prospenity \"\ = not go to the rich, but is very widely dis- 
prices and with a promptness never before 3 3 == Ae: 2=s\~. tributed. In the distribution and consump- 
known. Z = = Wes tion there is a great deal of unnecessary 


4“ peed ereucuanes Bl ~~ “= 
This higher cost of living the world 
around is a direct consequence of the great 
European conflict, and it will continue 


AS SHERMAN SAID. 


—Richards in Philadelphia North American 


waste. The greatest need in this country, 
so far as cost of living is concerned, has long 
been that of real economy in making the 
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most and best of our supplies 
of food products. If this 
could be done now, it would 
afford the most effective de- 
fense against those who put 
prices up needlessly and self- 
ishly, and it could be done 
without any real privation in 
healthy sustenance and com- 
fort. The demand for raw 
food products can be greatly 
reduced when the supply falls 
off, by a_ skilful resort to 
economic methods.” 


The war and the weather 
must share the responsibility 
for the price of bread. Ac- 
cording to the Government’s 
October estimates the total 
wheat crop of the year will be 
only 607,557,000 bushels, as 
compared with last year’s 
bumper crop of over a billion 
bushels and an average of 
728,000,000 for the five pre- 
ceding years. This is less 








Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 
MILK GOING DOWN MAKES MILK GO UP. 
Striking farmers who refused to supply milk to the distributers at 


the usual prices dumping the milk of an independent dairyman who 
tried to pass the pickets at Brewster, New York. 


Why, asks Charles A. Coll- 
man in The Fatherland, 
“should 100,000,000 peaceable 
Americans be penalized into 
paying six cents for a loaf of 
five-cent bread because there 
is a dearth of wheat in En- 
gland? Why should the cost 
of living be doubled and 
tripled in every American 
home because a small group of 
Wall Street war-agents wish 
to make millions by supplying 
the Allies?’’ And he adds: 

“With one stroke of the 
pen, President Wilson could 
reduce the prices of commod- 
ities tonormal. . . . It is to be 
hoped that he will not hesi- 
tate or falter now—that he 
will save the interests of his 
countrymen in placing an ex- 
port duty or an embargo on 
foodstuffs, to decrease the cost 
of living in accordance with 








than we need for domestic 


consumption, tho we still have a surplus from the 1915 crop 


to draw on. Then there are the discouraging conditions in 
Argentina, and the demand of the Allies for all available Aus- 
tralian and Canadian wheat. The natural result, to quote 
a New York Times editorial, is that ‘‘nearly sixty cents a bushel 
has been added to the price of wheat here in the last three months, 
while the increase in the price of flour has been more than 50 per 
cent.’’ Part of this upward movement has been ascribed to the 
action of speculators and large buyers for foreign markets. So 
that we find the bakers’ position thus briefly stated by a New 
York organ of the trade, The Mediator: ‘‘The gamblers and 
the foreign buyers near doubled the cost of flour—the baker 
has to pay, and must therefore ask more for bread.” This is 
being done in the principal cities of the country. The small 
five-cent loaf is being abandoned altogether or is being sold for 
six cents. Some bakers are retaining the present ten-cent loaf; 
others are either adding two cents to its price or slightly dimin- 
ishing its weight. Mrs. Julian Heath, of the National House- 
wives’ League, has been investigating the new prices and believes 
them justified because of the 


his pledges of four years ago.” 


But such a remedy would be worse than the disease, in the 
New York Commercial’s opinion. If necessary, it says, 

‘“‘We can import wheat and other foodstuffs without dis- 
locating our trade relations or interfering with the liberty of 
the individual. . . . It will be time enough to talk of an embargo 
when we face danger of starvation.” 

The higher price of milk in our large cities is not ascribed 
to the war; the farmers have been simply demanding more for 
their milk. New York has been going through a “milk strike” 
following the traction disturbances and preceding the riots in 


‘ near-by Bayonne, so that its people are beginning to sympathize 


with the Egyptians of the seven-plague epoch. The farmers 
tributary to New York have been asking more from the big 
distributers. They have at the same time been organizing a 
Dairyman’s League, to enable them to bargain collectively 
with the middleman, or even eventually to dispense with his 
services. As a New York correspondent of Hoard’s Dairyman 
(Fort Atkinson, Wis.) puts it, the question is not so much the 
price of milk as ‘“‘whether we shall have any part in placing 

a price on it.’”’ About a third of 





increased cost of flour and other 
ingredients in bread. Leading 
bakers express sympathy with 
consumers, but can find no help 
save in an export embargo on 
grain. President S. F. McDonald, 
of the Master Bakers, says, as 
quoted in The Bakers’ News 
(Chicago) : 


“This year, with a wheat crop 
which the Government reports 
to be scarcely adequate to supply 
domestic requirements, the Gov- 
ernment ought at once to place 
such restrictions on the export 
of wheat as will insure to our 
own people an adequate supply 
at a fair price to the grower. .. . 

‘Placing such restrictions on 
wheat exports as will insure the 
keeping of ample supplies for our 
domestic requirements at home 
will undoubtedly save to the 








the city’s normal supply was cut 
off for days. In order to dis- 
courage ‘‘non-union’’ farmers, 
milk consigned to the big New 
York concerns has in several in- 
stances been poured out on 
the ground. This “‘waste’’ has 
shocked some metropolitan pa- 
pers, tho editorial support has not 
been lacking to either party in the 
controversy. The distributing 
companies have made some con- 
cessions and the situation has 
grown less acute. 

Coal is not food, but it is just 
A short 


coal-supply and consequent high 


as much a necessity. 


price are ascribed by The Black 
Diamond (Chicago), a trade au- 


thority, to a shortage in labor 





and cars, and the consumers’ 





consumers at least fifty cents 
per bushel in the price of wheat, 
or approximately $300,000,000.” 


THE GREAT ADVANCE. 


lack of foresight in not buying 


—Knott in the Dallas News. coal before the autumn rush. 
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SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 
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WHY DEMOCRACY OBJECTS TO A ‘‘ HAMMER ’”’ CAMPAIGN. 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


CAMPAIGN KNOCKERS AT WORK. 


SIZING UP THE GERMAN VOTE 


S “HYPHEN-TOWN SEES IT,” things are looking 
A “‘gloriously fine’ as election day approaches, remarks 
the Springfield Republican after looking over the results 
of the fall primaries. But these same primaries prove to the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.) that ‘‘the German vote is a myth, 
and where not a myth, it is a minority.’”” These conclusions, 
arrived at by trained political observers, both supporting 
Wilson, are so diametrically opposed that it is worth our while 
to examine the facts on which they are based. 
Running back over the history of the campaign, The Repub- 
lican (Ind.) ealls attention to the lengthening ‘‘list of events 
since June 1 that have caused public exultation in hyphen- 


town.” ‘“‘It now stands as follows”’: 


“1. Nomination of Justice Hughes. 

**2. Maine election results. 

“3. German-American sweep of the Republican primaries 
in Chicago. 

“4. Defeat of Robert Bacon for United States Senatorship 
nomination in New York. 

**5. Martine’s success in New Jersey primaries.” 

Texas, observes the Dallas News, is the only State in which 
“‘hyphenism has made an open fight and lost.”” The News 
continues, speaking first of the result in Chicago: 


“The contest was for county nominations on the Republican 
ticket between a faction led by ex-Governor Deneen and a 
faction led by Mayor Thompson. Mayor Thompson loaded his 
slate with Germans, and it won, with the result that every 
place on the Republican ticket except four goes to a German. 
Of the four exceptions, one is a Swede, so that three places out 
of twelve fell to unhyphenated Americans. ...... 

“In New York the German-Americans feel, and not without 
reason, that Mr. Calder’s success over Mr. Bacon in the Re- 
publican primary for the Senatorial nomination was a victory 
for them. Now Senator Martine’s renomination by the Demo- 
crats of New Jersey is said to have been due chiefly to the sup- 
port of the German-Americans and the Irish-Americans. ..... . 

“When the German-Americans reflect that, in addition to these 
victories, they had much to do with bringing about the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hughes, and that he is showing a full consciousness 
of that fact, they have every reason for feeling that they are a 
power in polities.” 


But The Times feels prepared to prove that this power and 
these victories were myths. After noting some defeats and un- 
expectedly narrow victories for candidates who catered to the 


German vote in the spring contests, it turns to examine the 
results of the September primaries. In New York, we are re- 
minded, William M. Calder had the support of the State organi- 
zation for the Senatorial nomination, had been campaigning for 
three years, and had rallied a strong following. He ‘‘reasonably 
expected .a unanimous nomination,” but Robert Bacon became 
a candidate just before the legal limit expired. The latter ‘‘made 
his campaign as an extreme advocate of Americanism, of vigor- 
ous foreign policy, compulsory military service; he declared him- 
Mr. Bacon ac- 


” 


self ‘an avowed unneutral,’ a friend of France. 
complished the impossible, says The Times, reducing ‘‘ the 75,000 
majority which had been figured out for Calder to about 8,000. 
Yet Calder had never truckled to the German vote; Bacon was 


merely more outspoken than he.”’ The Times proceeds: 


“In Ohio, the State of Cincinnati and the Germans, Myron 
T. Herrick, ex-Ambassador to France, ran for the Senate. 
Harry M. Daugherty, his opponent, thought to capture the 
German vote by attacking Herrick as the friend of France. 
. . » He was defeated. On the Democratic side, ex-Congressman 
John J. Lentz ran as a pro-German candidate against Senator 
Pomerene; he, too, was defeated. ...... 

“In Texas ex-Governor Colquitt believed that the German 
vote could nominate him for the Senate. . . : He had the ad- 
vantage of whatever dissatisfaction with Mr. Wilson’s Mexican 
policy may exist in Texas: but he was defeated by 75,000 major- 
ity. If he got the German vote, he repelled the American.” 

In New Jersey the issue, continues The Times, arose in but 
two Congressional districts. the the 
“‘hyphenates”’ lost, in the other he won by a close margin 
against a divided opposition. The Siaats-Zeitung did urge 
Germans to vote for certain candidates, such as Martine and 
Frelinghuysen, who were elected, but the campaign was made on 
other issues, and most Jerseymen had no idea that ‘‘hyphenism”’ 
was involved until the primaries were over. Therefore, says 
The Times, ‘‘while New Jersey is claimed by hyphenism as an 
exception, as out of step with the rest of the Union on this 
question, there is no warrant for the charge; the result in the 
only two districts where the question was an issue gives the 
So The Times concludes that— 


In one candidate of 


contrary impression.”’ 


“The German vote is a myth, and where not a myth it is a 
minority as against the votes of outraged men who put this 
country first. While the lessons of the primaries we have discust 
point all one way, there is not a single State primary, not even 
in New Jersey, where the results point in the other direction.” 
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hastily improvised force at Saloniki. Roumania is accessible to 


ROUMANIA’S REVERSES . . 
Russian supporting troops, which can be poured in by land, 


OUMANIA’S VENTURE into the European war-pit >Y sea, or by the Danube waterway. Nor is there any assassin 
is developing so unpropitiously that King Ferdinand lurking in the rear to turn the trick as Bulgaria did with Servia.”’ 
















































now appeals to the Allies to save his country from the That Roumania’s outlook is ominous, however, is admitted 
fate of Servia and Belgium. Six by the New York Tribune, whose | 











weeks after the Roumanian dec- oy x sympathies are frankly with the 
srati r n ry > »_ Horod ‘ ; ; 

laration of war virtually all the oe P, Soe ~ ata o Kaminiets Podolsk Entente Allies. Despite much 
territory taken by the first drive “ee ~ that remains obscure about the 






of her armies into ‘l'ransylvania ips aSoroki Balkan situation, remarks The 
was wrested from her again by - - Ss Ta a st e iol Tribune, ‘“‘it is perfectly patent 
strong Teuton forces under Route 8 Bieky pg that the Roumanian armies 


General von Falkenhayn, who have suffered severe defeats, the 
was recently Germany’s chief of 
staff, while a powerful army of 
Bulgars, Teutons, and Turks, 
commanded by General Macken- 
sen, held many square miles of 
her Dobrudja district and men- 
aced the vitally important rail- 
road bridge across the Danube 
at Cernavoda. Meanwhile, her 
losses in men, according to Ger- 
man estimates, have amounted to 
not less than 100,000, or 25 per 








— TRAN Roumanian invasion of Tran- 
enero sylvania has been flung back, and 
an Austro-German force is on 
the point of entering Wallachia, 
as a Teuto-Turk-Bulgar army 
has already penetrated the 
Dobrudja.”” The same paper 
thus briefly reviews the story of 
Roumania’s campaign: 





‘*We have first the precipitate 
invasion of Transylvania with the 
incidental neglect of the Dob- 
rudja. The rapidity of the de- 

















cent. of her entire army. Results Si gO ud I 
he : to date foreshadow, intheopinion | Ristchuk We, / cision for war in the last hours | 
‘e- i ths’ Mew Velie Mecctiie Mell lis. Plevn . b- is t R brought on the conflict before 
1i- f poh cilia ee en ae ea: Tt ENA ROSA ‘\f))* the Russians were on the field, 
7 “the early elimination of Rou- | ¢ Shum Vernal <i and there was left in front of 
or : one P |B Scale.of Miles Tirnova — Saree 
: _ mania as a military factor in the {j  sofia/¢ 2 2 __™  r the seven divisions of Macken- 
ly war.” In concentrating so much <==) sen, mainly Bulgarian, only two 
: ‘ ‘ . : / Roumanian divisions. Macken- 
ne of their effort against this Balkan WHERE THE ROUMANIAN ARMIES ARE FIGHTING. t : palte A 
* , zi ox, sen accordingly pushed up from 
country, notes the New York the Rustchuk-Varna Railroad, 
F- Evening Sun, ‘‘the Teutons are employing an ancient rule of destroyed one Roumanian division and defeated the other, 
a- fight—to concentrate the blows against the weakest point.” approached the Bucharest-Constanza Railroad and was only 


stopt when the Roumanians abandoned the invasion of Tran- 
a 3 sylvania and hurried their troops back to the Dobrudja. This 
adds the same paper, “because she has the fewest forces in opened the way for the Falkenhayn stroke, which is still going 
proportion to her front, and is the least provided with facilities forward, has brought considerable defeats to Roumanian armies 
S to replenish her munitions.” But against the probability of in Transylvania, and seems to threaten an invasion of Roumania 
and a possible thrust at the capital.”’ 


Roumania is now the weakest member of the Entente Alliance, 









































k Roumania’s fate duplicating that of Servia, The Evening Sun 

i . : ; 
n places these facts: But the writer goes on to balance against these items the 
Pe ; , + a : . fact that von Falkenhayn’s army is apparently a force originally 
6 ; ‘Roumania excels Servia in numbers, in the facility for Se: Te ve Sail 
f importing supplies, and, above all, in the proximity to Russia; gathered for a great counter-attack against the Russian offensive. 
. ; whereas Servia was totally cut off from reenforcement until the “In other words, Roumania has taken off of Russia’s shoulders 
r Bulgarian attack gave the French an excuse for landing a the whole Falkenhayn army, she has been jolly well beaten 
n 
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WHERE ALLIED FORCES ARE FIGHTING TO RELIEVE THE PRESSURE ON ROUMANIA. 


RZa GENERAL DRAFTING CO. INC. N.Y ee 











On the left, from a point in Albania not shown in this map, an Italian army is operating toward Monastir, which is also the immediate 
goal of the reorganized Servian army. In the center strong French forces are exerting a northward pressure, while on the right British troops 
are driving toward the railroad between Seres and Demir Hissar. A further diversion of Teutonic troops from the Transylvania front is evi- 
dently one aim of the suddenly intensified activity of the Italians in their drive toward Trieste, also not shown on this map. 
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to pay for her effort, she may suffer far more heavily, but the net 
result of her intervention has been to occupy two armies, that 
of Mackensen and that of Falkenhayn, which, had she stayed 
out, would have been used against the Allies in Galicia and in 
Macedonia.” As for the future: 


“Tt is too early to forecast the outcome of the present opera- 
tions. The Germans have approached the Roumanian frontier, 
but it is a strong frontier, easily defensible and now difficult 
to penetrate because winter has reached the mountains. If 
Falkenhayn is now checked, as Mackensen was two weeks ago, 
the net result will be that a great German army, designed to 
overthrow the Russians in the east, will have been tied down in 
Transylvania. The battle-front of the Central Powers will have 
been extended by several hundred miles and a new strain will 
have been put upon their resources in men and munitions. 

“On the other hand, it is clear that, unless there is a sudden 
and sweeping change, Roumania stands to lose, for the time at 
least, those prizes which’she expected to drop like ripe fruit into 
her hands. And in the same way it would seem the Allies have 
lost one more golden opportunity in the Balkans, in that Near 
East which has so far been the graveyard of many Allied com- 
Not impossibly we shall find later that the failure has 
been due to two circumstances: the course of Roumania in 
invading Transylvania, instead of striking Bulgaria first, and 
the failure of the Allies te munition and equip the Sarrail army 
at Saloniki in time for the great crisis produced when Roumania 
came into the struggle.” 


binations. 


Russia, thinks the Chicago Post, is not going to let the rash 
intrepidity of her Roumanian ally spoil the chance of reaching 
Constantinople through Bulgaria. And in support of this belief 
it cites the rumored recall of the Grand Duke Nicholas to take 
command of the Balkan forces. 

Turning to the Saloniki front, 
drive of the Allied forces has been expected for months, we find 
the principal activity on the two wings, where the Servians in 
the west are pushing toward Monastir and the British in the 


where a general northward 


east are reaching out for Seres. The comparative inaction of 
this great Saloniki force under General Sarrail is attributed 


by the New York Tribune to an inadequate supply of guns and 
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munitions. Of this Saloniki campaign the military expert of 
the New York Times writes: 


‘“‘On the Monastir front, in spite of the oft-reported successful 
resistance of ‘the Bulgarians, the Servians have been going ahead 
consistently. iuataaeed 

“On the Struma front, where the British have been hammer- 
ing their way, the Bulgarians are making a very stiff resistance. 
The advance is slow, one village after the other being taken, 
after the most severe fighting. The British are aiming at 
the Seres-Demirhissar Railroad, the breaking of which would 
probably cause the Bulgarians considerable embarrassment. 
Here is another country where roads, other than railroads, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The armies operating here are 
entirely dependent on railroads for supplies, and the cutting of 
any one of these all too few lines can cause considerable trouble. 

‘**Between these two flanks—that of the Servians and of the 
British—there is a very ominous quiet. Along this stretch is 
the only section of the entire Teuton battle-line where the Allied 
pressure is not being exerted, in fact, being increased, as time 
passes. But Sarrail is quiet and does nothing, even tho his 
flanks are so extremely active. He knows what he is doing; 
we do not. We can but guess, taking into consideration all the 
facts as they are presented. In spite of the fact that the line 
of the Vardar is the one restful place in all this battle-line, there 
is still no reason to doubt that the final and deciding step of the 
Allies will be an attempt to advance up this valley. 

“This belief is strengthened rather than weakened by the 
activities in other directions. If it were Sarrail’s plan to move 
up the Vardar, what would be more logical than to permit these 
flank attacks to go on, and when they had drawn away all pos- 
sible forees from the center to guard their flanks, to strike the 
center with full force? Suppose that the British, in their effort, 
should be able to push their way forward to the valley of the 
Strumitza toward which they are headed. This valley runs 
east and west and ties up with the valley of the Vardar. Sup- 
pose, further, that the Servians are successful in their efforts, 
while the Italians guard their flank, and reach Prilep. A smash- 
ing attack up the Vardar would then entirely discount the 
advantages of interior position which the Teutonic Powers hold 
and result in the establishing of a practically continuous line 
from the Struma, across the Strumitza Valley to the Vardar, 
and from there to Prilep. It is difficult to see any other way 

which the Teuton advantages can be overcome.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


WE do not know how the war can be ended unless Germany lends some 
of her generals to her antagonists.—Florida Times-Union. 

ALCOHOL has been declared the best substitute for gasoline. 
is, so many fellows try to mix them.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

KING CONSTANTINE steps into the war with all the enthusiasm of a 
singed cat marching into a roaring furnace.—Bosion Herald. 

Won’r be long before we'll find out what the country thinks of a deserv- 
ing Democrat.—Wall Street Journal. 


The trouble 


Ir Constantine ever loses his job as king he ought to be able to make a 
good living as a cabinet-maker.—Boston Transcript. 

Ir the price of steak keeps on climbing skyward we shall have to get 
along with fewer yachts and autos.—Philadelphia Record. 

TuHaT Taft-T. R. hand-shake would have looked more realistic if they 
had both worn six-ounce gloves.—Philadelphia North American. 

RussiA’s population is now 182,182,600. Berlin papers please copy.— 

New York Morning Teiegraph. 





Scarciry of milk should be an 
excuse for boosting price of coconuts. 
— Wall Street Journal. 

THat Germany is fighting in self- 
defense not questioned; the 
controversy is in regard to the self- 
defense of August, 1914.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


now is 


THose new British ‘“tanks’’ are 
somewhat more effective than the 
kind they had in England before 
Lloyd-George closed the saloons.— 
Boston Transcript. 

“BURGLARS Invade Oyster Bay 
Homer.’’—Head-line. Perhaps some 
regular Republicans dropt around to 
see their old pal, Colonel Roosevelt. 

Wall Street Journal. 

A New HAMPSHIRE person says that 
Theodore Roosevelt is a‘‘survival of a 
pre-Neocene era of human thought.” 
It sounds awful, but T. R. survived 
it and the rest of ‘em didn’t.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

MAJOR-GENERAL TURNER, of the 
British Army, says Hindenburg has 
little brains. That’s a good deal 








oie HMI 


PaRis reported to be too serious for 
the one-step. The goose-step didn’t get 
a foothold either.— Wail Street Journal. 

THE hyphens seem to be running 


things. There are Lloyd-George and 
Bethmann - Hollweg. — Kansas City 
Times. 


Ir is feared that the Colonel lacks 
some of his old-time form, as he hasn’t 
driven the proletariat to the dictionary 
since June.— Washington Post. 

CARRANZA can easily force the United 
States Army to move—but he may 
not like the direction of the movement. 
—Philadelphid North American. 

In moving from New London to At- 
lantic City the Mexican Commission 
confounds those critics who say it is 
making no progress.—Boston Herald. 

With Jeremiah O'Leary taunting 
the President with impending defeat 

on account of his pro-British attitude, 
and George Sylvester Viereck predict- 
in NW) iy ing the defeat of Hughes because 
Roosevelt has indorsed him, and 
Frederic Franklin Schrader asserting 
that neither Wilson nor Hughes can 
be elected without the support of the 








aul Mar, 








harder on Hindenburg’s antagonists 
than on Hindenburg.—Charleston News 
and Courier, . 


““‘WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN AND THE FODDER'S IN THE SHOCK.” 
Westerman in the 


German-Americans, the Presidential 
prospects of Governor Hanly are impro- 


Columbus Ohio State Journal. ving every day.—Des Moines Register. 











Photo by Central News Photo Service. 


trenches in the foreground form the French first line. 





THE BATTLE FOR COMBLES VIEWED FROM AN AEROPLANE. 


French shells are seen bursting over the trenches defending Combles, while fires caused by the bombardment are occurring in the town. 
Note also the saps pushed out into No-Man's-Land between the two lines. 


The 











THE ALLIES WORRYING SWEDEN 


HE PRESSURE OF THE ALLIES upon Sweden in 

order to tighten the blockade against Germany has 

produced so much friction that the possibilities of a 
break have seemed at times liable to develop into probabilities. 
Altho all the Allies protest that they have the friendliest feelings 
for Sweden, it must be admitted that the restrictions they have 
placed upon Swedish commerce, by denying her the right to 
import certain raw materials, are many, and, from the Swedish 
point of view, grievous, so much so that the Government of 
King Gustav has been provoked to retaliations. The details 
of the quarrel, as the Allies view them, are conveniently 
summarized in a leading article in the Manchester Guardian, 
which says: 

‘*Friction with Sweden is as old as our blockade. The Swedes 
are irritated by our restrictive measures, and, unlike Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, and Switzerland, have refused to set up an 
organization for controlling Swedish import and export trade 
so as to exclude supplies for Germany. They have preferred 
to counter our measures with reprisals. The first of these was 
to check the transit of munitions across Sweden to Russia; the 
second was to hold up the mail; the third was to prohibit 
certain exports. 

‘‘The most serious of all is the decree of July 19, against which 
the Allied Governments have protested. This decree permits 
the passage of belligerent mercantile submarines through Swedish 
territorial waters, but instructs Swedish ships to fire on any 
belligerent war-submarine passing through territorial waters. 
Further, by closing the Kogrund Passage to foreign shipping it 
leaves German commercial ships free access to both the east 
coast and west coast of Sweden, while it prevents Allied ships 
passing from the North Sea into the Baltic. As the Germans 
have the Kiel Canal open to them, the first of these provisions 
discriminates heavily against the Allies, who alone are under the 
compulsion to send their submarines by sea into the Baltic. The 
second not only discriminates against the Allies, but, according 
to their contention, is in violation of their treaty rights.”’ 


The closing of this tiny, insignificant strip of water, the 
Kogrund Passage, nearly resulted in an actual rupture between 
the Allies and Sweden. This little channel, described in Le 
Journal by Count Gyldenstolpe, the Swedish Minister in Paris, 


as “a channel which can only take ships of shallow draft and 
lying entirely in Swedish waters,” is yet the only passage by 
which merchantmen could safely enter the Baltic without passing 
through the German mine-field which guards the entrance to 
that landlocked sea, and its closure by Sweden led to an exchange 
of sharp notes between the Allies and the Swedish Government. 
aris Figaro, categorically 
Deal- 
ing with the closing of the Kogrund Passage, the Allies said: 


An Allied note, published in the 
charged the Swedish Ministers with favoring Germany. 


“The result is that German commercial vessels will have 
access both to the east coast and the west coast of Sweden, 
whereas, in consequence of the closing of the Kogrund Passage, 
commercial vessels of the Allies in Russian ports will have 
access only to the east coast and other Allied commercial ves- 
sels only to the west coast. In other words, Sweden has com- 
pleted the barrier which the Germans had set up against the 
Allies in the Baltic. 

“In order to prevent the possibility of a violation of Swedish 
waters by Russia, the Royal Government increases its watch 
upon its coasts and threatens the immediate employment of 
force. On the other hand, to prevent a similar possibility on 
the part of Germany, the Royal Government removes all object 
for the entry of German naval forces into its territorial waters 
by suppressing absolutely any commercial navigation which 
Germany might desire to disturb. 

“There is, therefore, in the attitude adopted by the Royal 
Government with regard to the two belligerent camps a signal 
difference which seems incompatible with the duties of a loyal 
and impartial neutrality.” 


This evoked a sharply worded reply from the Swedish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, which, as published in the Stockholm 
Dagblad, ran: 


“You infer that there is in the attitude adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of the King toward one or other of the two belligerent 
camps a notorious difference, which would seem incompatible 
with the duties of loyal and impartial neutrality. 

‘The Government of the King feels bound to dispute in the 
most formal manner the correctness of the opinion thus exprest. 
It ean not enter into a discussion on the sincerity and impartiality 
of its neutrality, which have been abundantly demonstrated 
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throughout the whole duration of the present war. It would, 
however, observe that an allegation of this character is not 
well founded when it is based only on isolated and imperfectly 
investigated facts.” 


In dealing with the closing of the Kogrund Passage, the note 
protests that Sweden in taking this step— 


‘‘only safeguards its neutrality in the manner which it finds 
most appropriate to the object. The measures taken might 
appear needless in view of the repeated assurances which the 
King’s Government has had the satisfaction of receiving from 
both sides, and which go to 
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ISOLATING ENGLAND 


INDENBURG’S TASK, all German critics are agreed, 
is to secure first the isolation and then the humiliation 
of England, but in considering this object two schools 

of strategy have arisen among the German writers, one of 
which favors a ‘‘decision in the West,” the other advocating 
the straining of every nerve to obtain a crushing victory over 
Russia, whose elimination would leave the Western Allies exposed 
to the full shock of the German arms. 
that the great aim of 


Both these schools admit 
the Ger- 





show that the maritime territory 
of Sweden will be strictly respect- 
ed. But the King’s Government 
is indisputably the sole judge 
when it has to select lawful means 
for maintaining its rights and 
fulfilling its duties.” 

The Swedish Prime Minister, 
Mr. Hammarskjéld, in an in- 
terview quoted in the Stock- 
Tidningen, protests that 
Sweden has no leanings to either 
of the belligerents, and remarks: 


holms 


** All rumors or accusations that 
she has done or intends to do 
anything inconsistent with this 
attitude are due either to failure 
to comprehend her situation or 
to some less creditable reason. 
And whenever Sweden has taken 
any step displeasing one or other 








man nation is to crush England 
because she aims—in the words 
of the Kélnische Zeitung—at ‘an 
industrial supremacy 
over Germany.” Writing in the 
Berlin Tag, Baron von Zedlitz 


says: 


absolute 


” 


“Tt appears gradually to have 
become the commonplace of pub- 
lie opinion in Germany that 
England is our worst enemy 
and the soul of the whole coali- 
tion against us. On the other 
hand, opinion widely differs as 
to what we have to expect or to 
fear from England in the making 
of peace and after peace. In 
order to obtain a correct judg- 
ment on the matter, one must go 
back to the grounds of British 
enmity against Germany, for 
there are, in fact, two leading 








belligerent Power her action has 
been dictated solely by con- 
siderations of the Kingdom’s 
own necessities and of its future 
welfare, and not by any partizan 
reasons. We hope sincerely that 
the belligerents will not make it impossible for us to maintain 
this attitude to the end.” 

Russia has intensified anti-Ally feeling in Sweden by fortifying 
the Aland Islands, which lie off the Swedish coast just at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia. These islands, while they be- 
long to Russia, are inhabited by a people Swedish in blood and 
language, and the new forts command the Alands Haf, the 
deep-water channel into the Gulf of Bothnia. This step has 
that Russia has sinister designs 
the 


led many Swedes to believe 


upon the integrity of Seandinavia, but Russian papers 
deny the charge and protest that the Government of the Czar 
entertains only the most amicable desires toward Sweden. 
Thus the Petrograd Ryetch insists that Russia is at one with her 
Allies in desiring to mitigate the hardship that the blockade 
necessarily inflicts upon the Scandinavian countries and that she 


has not the least wish to force an issue. The Rycich proceeds: 


“The Entente Powers have absolutely no desire to induce 
the Scandinavian monarchies to take part in the war, or to make 
any attempt upon their neutrality. The conduct of the Allied 
Governments, in a number of incidents unavoidable in war- 
time, serves as convincing proof of the most considerate attitude 
on their part toward the rights of Scandinavian neutrality. 
However, besides rights, there are also duties of neutrality, and 
while respecting the rights, the Allies permit themselves to 
insist upon the fulfilment of the duties. Not all the citizens of 
the Seandinavian States concentrate their attention upon the 
cultural-humanitarian side of the war. There are not a few 
among them who profit by this war. The chief source of this 
profit consists in supplying Germany with raw materials and 
food-products which she lacks. And herein the root of all mis- 
understandings is hidden. The Allies consider themselves right 
in insisting that the blockade of Germany, established by them, 
should not be broken by contraband through neutral countries. 
Therefore the problem is simply to establish such a control 
over the sea commerce of these countries as, while protecting 
the rights of the blockading Powers, will not be too restrictive 
to Scandinavian interests.” 


THE STEPPING-STONE. 


The Russian Bear seeks a way out. 


motives for this hostility. 
““Get the idea of the British 


: sak : world-empire into your mind 
—Continental Times (Berlin ° : 

as it appears to the new Im- 

perialism of Great Britain. Its 


principal requirement, next to its complete supremacy on the sea, 
is the territorial connection of the three great Asiatic and African 
colonial possessions, on the one side of india with Egypt and 
on the other the linking up of these countries, and all their 
accessories, with South Africa. ee 

“Tt is easy to understand from this what a central position 
the land of the Nile holds in the new journalistic world-empire 
plans, and why it is that the protection of Egypt in this war 
has been so near to the heart of England. On the other side of 
the Channel they regard the German fleet as a serious danger 
to their supremacy on the sea, while between the British posses- 
sions in North and South Africa lies the dividing line of German 
East Africa, and between India and Egypt lies Turkey. 

“That Germany, according to this idea, both in relation to 
British sea supremacy and Africa, blocks the way to the accom- 
plishment of Britain’s world plans, and must be put out of the 
way, is easily grasped. Just as the Russians are convinced that 
the way to Constantinople and the Dardanelles can only be 
won by way of Berlin, so is Britain convinced that Germany 
ean only be brought to heel by the destruction of Turkey, which 
is absolutely necessary for the connection of India with Egypt. 
From these ideas sprang England’s new Imperialistic enmity to 
Germany.” 


To defeat 


isolated from her present Allies, and this can be done most 


England’s aims, the Baron argues, she must bh« 
easily by detaching Russia. Moreover, any British trade war 
following the conclusion of hostilities would be impossible with- 
out the cooperation of France and Russia, and he writes: 

“Tf, therefore, Russia or France were compelled by us to 
lay down their arms, not only would the completion of the 
British Empire be impossible, but it would also prevent the 
defeat of German competition. Peace does not depend 
upon England; deprive her of her Allies, and she would be un- 
able to continue the struggle alone.”’ 

In indorsement of the Baron’s views, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
writes: 

“Baron von Zedlitz is probably right in thinking that the 
eonelusion of the war against Germany by no means depends 
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exclusively upon the pleasure of England, and that, on the con- 
trary, Great Britain can, in spite of her naval power, be com- 
pelled to conclude peace by the situation on the Continent 
If the Entente collapses at an important point, England, alone, 
is not able to fight us with arms or with the blockade. The 
moment at which these changes will occur may be still distant, 
but we can await it calmly. Of course there can for Germany 
be no question of a peace which would end the war of arms, 
but would continue the economic war against Germany which 
has been initiated by the British Government. No peace is at 
all possible while an enemy trade-coalition remains.” 


Another school advocates a concentration of all the forces of 
the Empire upon England, which must be conquered before any 
understanding with Germany is possible. This school is sup- 
ported by the Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung, which quotes with 
approval the sentiments exprest in the pamphlet issued by the 
committee for the ‘‘Swift Conquest of England.’”’ The extracts 
quoted run: 


“England is by far our most tenacious enemy. Up to now 
she has realized all her menaces. By compulsory service she 
has created an army of millions. She has introduced compul- 
sory labor for producing war-material, and she has cut us off 
from the sea, and foreed neutrals into her service. With her 
money, through American and Japanese industry, in 1916 she 
transformed the inexhaustible Russian masses into gigantic 
armies who are better equipped and stronger than heretofore. 
Thanks to the cooperation of America, England will continue 
doing this till we are exhausted. She is firmly determined to 
destroy us, and will do everything to realize her aim. The hope 
for an understanding with unconquered England is a delusion.” 


Without England, it is agreed, her Allies will be impotent, 
and the pamphlet concludes: 


‘‘Therefore, down with England! The history of the last 
three centuries shows that England can only be conquered on 
the sea. England is not only our most dangerous, but also our 
most vulnerable enemy, because an island lives and dies with 
its shipping. Can we conquer England on the sea? Yes. The 
deeds and experiences of our Navy up to the present give a 
sure guaranty of this.” 














HINDENBURG OF THE NAILS. 
NrUTRAL—** Why don’t you advance, Hindenburg ?” 
AINDENBURG—‘‘Advance ? I have something else on foot.” 
—Iberia (Barceona). 


NEUTRAL VIEWS OF 





“THE APATHY OF AMERICA” 


N INSOLUBLE MYSTERY to all Englishmen is America’s 

attitude to the war; for the English are profoundly con- 
* and the 
‘“blood-is-thicker-than-water” sentiments, so frequently exprest 
at Pilgrim banquets, represent something more solid than after- 
dinner platitudes. Now a writer in the London Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. William Fitz-Gerald— better known by his 
pseudonym of “Ignatius Phayre’’—a journalist of considerable 
American experience, explains to the British public that such 


vinced that the ‘‘cousins-across-the-sea’ 


notions are erroneous and that the American people are soberly 
satisfied with their leaders who have so successfully avoided 
entanglement in the chaos of Europe. To understand the 
American view-point, he tells his readers that they must disabuse 
their minds of certain preconceived notions: 


“‘Over here old traditions linger obstinately about the New 
World. That the United States, for example, is a ‘nation’ in 
the compact European sense, capable of complete unity in each 
momentous crisis. That her ‘cousinship’ with Britain is a fact. 
How should it be otherwise, seeing her Colonial origin, her 
English tongue, traditions, and heroes, from Washington himself 
unto our own day? These are the rooted fallacies which tend to 
deepen bewilderment and work downright mischief, as our 
people survey the long series of preposterous affronts put upon 
a Power of almost fabulous material wealth and a hundred 
millions of population.” 


He proceeds to enlighten the English, to tell them what 
America really is, and he does it none too kindly: 


**Now I shall present America as it really is, and as the Ger- 
man minions know it. 

‘‘What is this land which confest impotence over her semi- 
aliens at the bar of her own Federal Capitol? It is no ‘nation’ 
at all, of course, in our homogeneous sense, but a vast and virgin 
continent sparsely peopled by a hundred millions, of whom 
one in ten is a person of color and the rest a welter of all Europe, 
with a leaven of Asia, from Syria to China and Japan. Due 
appreciation of the American problem is not possible unless we 














HINDENBURG'S NEXT STEP. 


“‘Hindenburg’s interviewer writes: ‘He strode to a large map of 
Poland hanging on the wall and, laying a hand almost as large as a 
medium-sized breakfast-tray over the center, said: ‘‘It is here that 
European and Colonial affairs will be decided, here and nowhere else."”’”’ 

—De Amsterdammer. 


HINDENBURG’S TASK. 
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keep before us this idea of a sprawling continent instead of a 
country, and instead of a race all the races of earth—white, 
yellow, and black, with an abnormal mixture of Jews who 
pursue the paths of peace and prosperous days.” 


Mr. Fitz-Gerald thinks that problems of the ‘‘melting-pot,”’ 
and of our ever-growing commercial power, provide the Ameri- 
can people with sufficiently engrossing tasks at home, and he says: 


‘*Prussia’s Great Adventure has left the United States less 
inclined than ever for interference with Old-World affairs. She 
has no ear for Root or Roosevelt heroics, no desire to lead the 
lesser neutrals in crusading protest, from Norway to Spain, 
from Holland to Brazil and beyond. So President Wilson moves 
in perfect accord with his apathetic people’s wish to ‘Keep Out’ 
and not embroil them with enemies, hyphenate or foreign— 
German, Mexican, or Japanese. A few American thinkers 
view with horror and amazement the present lapse of progress 
and the night of civilization in which we grope. The masses see 
themselves richer than ever through the war, and wooed by all 
belligerents for the sake of material resources in their vast and 
virgin domain—wheat and cotton, copper and steel, as well as 
machines of endless ingenuity adapted to the ends of war.” 


This discerning but unflattering writer unkindly suggests 
that we have refrained from putting a finger in the European 
pie not merely because we would not, but because we could not. 
He recalls how President Roosevelt sent the fleet round Cape 
Horn to the Pacific Coast, and proceeds: 


“Tt was probably the last instance of spread-eagling on the 
part of Uncle Sam. For to-day he knows his military weakness, 
wailed as it is from the housetops by Admirals and Chiefs of 
Staff, by President and Ministers, too, and all responsible pub- 
licists—as well as by sensation-mongers who drop ‘Get-Ready’ 
pamphlets from aeroplanes upon ecstatic peace-meetings and 
Christian Science assemblies. 

‘Never again will America’s Chief Executive throw down the 
challenge—‘ Arbitrate or Fight,’ as Grover Cleveland did over 
the Venezuelan affair. The illusion is gone that the United 
States can ‘lick creation’ with volunteers enrolled in the leisurely 
fashion of the Civil War. America is older—wiser far and more 
averse than ever to the blood-lust of armed strife, tho it 
surge at her very door, as it did for many months in chaotic 








APATHETIC AMERICA! 


American progress continues its unbroken way. 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


Mexico, where bandits wiped the winter streets with the Stars 
and Stripes and shot Americans with ultra-Prussian ferocity.” 


This idea of American ‘‘impotence”’ seems to be general in 
Kurope, for Mr. Fitz-Gerald goes on to cite French and German 


papers which express such views. For example, he quotes and 


comments as follows: 


“The Hamburger Nachrichten ticks off the list of drowned 
Americans with scornful nonchalance, winding up with the 
Sussex and the ‘ poking and peering of Wilson’s attachés.’ ‘What 
if they do find bits of our torpedo? Who on earth cares about 
such trifles in Germany?’ Who, indeed! ‘What can America 
do?’ askes the Berlin Montag Zeitung with the same serenity. 
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‘She has no army. And such as it is, her navy must stay at 
home. Her threats are ridiculous, and we should be more 
ridiculous still if we took them seriously.’ It is clear that Count 














avout! Kaemeekers -_— 


THE KAISER’S LETTERS. 
THE U-BoaT CAPTAIN (to President Wilson)—‘‘ My dear Sir, it’s only 
a little Lusitania blood that you see on the envelop! ”’ 
—De Telegraaf (Amsterdam). 





von Bernstorff has had the same calm estimate all through the 
tragi-comedy he staged.” 

None the less, able to intervene or no, America is determined, 
says Mr. Fitz-Gerald, to keep clear of the European War: 

‘Accord is complete in respect to this war, however loudly 
the cultured minority may protest. ‘Keep Out!’ is America’s 
real watchword, less exprest than understood, like a summer 
sea. The Kansas farmer, the Texan planter, and grain-men of 
Buffalo and Duluth—these regard the vengeful ‘sewers’ that 
seam France as proof positive of European evil, which must 
needs burn itself out like a forest-fire, grandiose and glowing, 
with distant menace in the sky.” 





A MISUNDERSTOOD PEOPLE—A little paper published 
for the German soldiers on the Western front, the Liller Kreigs- 
zeitung, thus apostrophizes the German Michel: 


“Michel, listen! To understand is to forgive. But nobody 
understands, nobody wishes to understand, our nature, our 
ways, our striving toward good, or our honesty; hence the 
irreconcilable hostility of the whole world against everything 
German. Give up, therefore, dear Michel, the vain and danger- 
ous pursuit of grasping your enemies’ point of view. Thus 
only will you succeed in acquiring the ruthless temper which is 
necessary in order to attain victory. Give up all attempts 
to clear yourself of the abominations that are related about you 
in the hope of gaining the regard of ‘enlightened’ enemies. You 
have no enlightened enemies. 

“Everybody considers you as ‘a dirty pig,’ my dear Michel. 
You can not alter that. Then have the courage to make up your 
mind about it. 

**England wishes to crush Germany, the whole of your Ger- 
many, my dear Michel. Would you then hesitate when it is 
necessary to inflict a few ‘inconveniences’ on a country which 
you have conquered with the blood of hundreds of thousands 
of your people? It is impossible for us to come to any under- 
standing with our enemies throughout this and the following 
generation.” 





oe Qe 
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5° weep 
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EARTH AS MEDICINE AND FOOD 


ODERN MEDICINE BORROWS the greater part of 
M its remedial agents from the plant and mineral worlds. 

Several varieties of earth served as remedies in 
remote antiquity, as we are informed by Pliny, Strabo, and 
other Greek and Roman writers. Clay containing iron, in 
particular, was used. Italy and Greece and their islands, such 
as Lemnos, Samos, and Chios, furnished the greater part of the 
medicinal earths. Dioscorides, as we learn from Professor 
Rabitsch, who writes on this subject in the Deutsche Rundschau 
fiir Geographie (Vienna and Leipzig), used the burned clay of 
Eretria (Euboea). So did Hippocrates and Galen, the most 
famous physician of antiquity. To increase the domestic 
supply, there was imported from Spain the Almagro, or clay 
of Estremoz, which, mixed with pimento, is still used to-day 
by the aristocratic ladies of that country as a sort of dainty. 

At Ochrida, in Macedonia, and in some villages of Sardinia, 
a fine white earth forms an essential part of the local bread, 
and is brought to market together with other articles of food. 
Other countries of Europe where earth is eaten are Treviso, 
in upper Italy, Styria, in Austria, and certain parts of Germany 
around the famous Kyffhiiuser, and in the heath of Liineburg. 
Here the workingmen butter their bread with a fine clay, nick- 
named by them ‘‘stone-butter.’’ Finally, in the northernmost 
parts of Sweden, and on the Peninsula of Kola, in the government 
of Archangel, a fine clay, cleaned of mud and pulverized, is mixed 
with flour to make the bread tasty. 

But the real home of earth-eating is Asia. The famous earth 
of Nishapur, Persia, is used either raw or roasted and is often 
prepared with spices and perfumes. A short time ago the 
German traveler, A. Goebel, brought with him from the salt 
marshes of southern Persia an edible earth, called G’ hel-i-G’ireh, 
containing a rich mixture of the chlorides of magnesium and 
lime, which is used both as yeast and as an article of food. 
According to the traveler Saller, the Eskimos are great con- 
sumers of various kinds of earth. By way of parenthesis, be 
it said that the ladies of China have used since immemorial 
antiquity a fine clay as a cosmetic to obtain and preserve 
pallidness of skin, 

Passing to India, we are told by Dr. Rabitsch that in the 
markets of Caleutta burned clay is offered for sale in the shape 
of small disks. The women are its principal consumers. Women 
and children in Siam consider steatite a delicious dainty. The 
women of the coast towns of Java swallow their ampo in the 
form of small square tablets or tubes, mainly with the purpose 
of preserving their slimness. Upon the island of Timor, of the 
Malay Archipelago, burned clay is consumed with solemn 
religious rites. 

The earth-eating centers of Africa are Nubia and certain 
parts of the western coast. The negroes of Guinea, for instance, 
have become so fond of their cowac that no means of per- 
suasion is strong enough to prevent their overeating. On 
the shores of certain rivers in Senegambia the natives use a 
white, soapy earth, as soft as butter, to replace fat in the prepar- 
ation of their food. 

We know nothing, so far, about the earth-eating proclivities 
of the natives of the Australian continent, but earth is eaten 
upon the islands of Melanesia. The inhabitants of New Guinea 
consume great quantities of a greenish soapstone, while the 
natives of New Caledonia eat a ferruginous clay either fresh or 
preserved in the form of dried, perforated cakes for their dessert. 


A classical land of earth-eating, according %o our authority, 
is South America, where we meet with it under its most various 
forms, from the Rio Grande del Norte down to Parana and 
Pileomayo. In many parts of Mexico earth is eaten passion- 
ately not only by children and women but by grown men; and 
in the maskets of Guadalajara, San Luis, Puebla, and other 
towns, pastils of white, burned clay are offered as dainties. The 
inhabitants of Guatemala use instead of powdered sugar a white 
and yellowish earth, probably an efflorescence of volcanic 
ashes. On the western coast of our continent, we find earth- 
eating populations from Colombia to Bolivia. 

Alexander von Humboldt speaks of the Indian women on the 
shores of the Magdalena River as swallowing, during their work, 
large lumps of clay. The traveler Chudi tells us of the similar 
tastes of the natives of Peru, and in the neighborhood of Oruro, 
Bolivia, is found a white, éxtremely delicate clay which is sent 
to the neighboring markets. The Indians eat this earth either 
raw or prepared as a sauce, in preference with boiled potatoes. 

Even the white races do not disdain this particular clay. They 
clean it of mud, mix it with perfumed resins, and, in the shape 
of small pots, pitchers, monstrances, saints’ statuettes, ete., 
it is eaten mainly by women. The Indians along the Orinoco, 
before the rainy season sets in, collect their preferred species of 
clay, preserving it in the shape of dried balls for the six to eight 
weeks of high water, as their principal article of food. Along 
the Rio Negro and the Xingu, a large southern tributary of 
the Amazon, Indians eat clay as our children eat gingerbread. 

Evidently, earth-eating is not limited to any particular 
latitude, altho most prevalent in the tropics. Women are its 
principal adepts. Our authority does not agree with the famous 
ethnologist, Dr. F. von Kellwald, in finding a close relationship 
between malaria and earth-eating. 

The ultimate reasons for this dietetic curiosity are manifold: 
necessity, the agreeable, salty taste, and a perversion of ap- 
petite, generally met with in people suffering from chlorosis and 
hysteria. Sometimes, however, it is the medicinal instinct, 
the craving for a cure for certain, mainly tropical, sicknesses, 
which drives man to indulge in this strange dainty. This 
explains the use of earth by some of the greatest physicians of 
antiquity. Curiously enough, earth-eating, if not abused, is 
not detrimental to health. But with certain people—above all, 
children and young girls—the craving is often so strong that 
harsh preventive measures, such as iron masks or the tying of 
hands, must be used. 





WARNING TO FISHERMEN—He who fishes with a steel 
rod should be careful when there are live wires near his trout- 
stream. This is no imaginary danger. Says The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, September): 


‘‘While fishing in a small Pennsylvania stream the Rev. W. 
P. Perry was killed almost instantly when the steel rod he was 
holding became entangled in high-tension transmission wires 
over his head. He was wading in the stream at the time and 
whipping the water in the usual way. With no thought of the 
live wires he made a cast with the line and there was a blinding 
flash. The current of twenty thousand volts leaped down the 
rod, coursed through his body, and killed him before he could 
make an outery. This is said to be the first instance on record 
of the death of a man under such circumstances. During severe 
winter storms it is not infrequent to hear of electrocutions due 
to fallen live wires hidden in débris.” 
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WIRELESS FOR WOMEN 


HY HAS NOT WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY been 
taken up to a greater extent by women, either as a 
sport or as a business? According to The Electrical 
Experimenter (New York, October) the girls and women of the 
United States ‘‘are rapidly awakening to the fact that radio 
operating is a worth-while accomplishment, both vocationally 
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THE FIRST WOMAN TO SERVE AS A COMMERCIAL WIRELESS OPERATOR. 

Miss Graynella Packer, of Jacksonville, Florida, operating the radio 
set on the Clyde liner Mohawk. 











The 
bearing on this subject and illustrates what it offers with re- 


and intellectually.” Experimenter presents several facts 
productions of photographs showing girls or women as wireless 
We are first intro- 
Rafael, California, 


operators, some of which we give herewith. 
Miss San 
who, tho only fifteen, is an expert radio operator and mechani- 
cian. Miss Parkin is beginning her third year of high school 
at the Dominican College, San Rafael, where a small wireless 
set has been installed for the instruction of the physics class. 


duced to Kathleen Parkin, of 


She recently received a first-grade commercial radio operator's 
the United States 
‘wireless for women”’: 


license from Government. Here are her 


sentiments on 


‘*T think wireless telegraphy is a most fascinating study, and 
one which could very easily be taken up by girls, as it is a great 
deal more interesting than the telephone and telegraph work, in 
which so many girls are now employed. I am only fifteen, and 
I learned the code several years ago, by practising a few minutes 
each day on a buzzer. I studied a good deal and I found it 
quite easy to obtain my first-grade commercial government 
license, last April. 

“Tt seems to me that every one should at least know the code, 
as eases might easily arise of a ship in distress where the opera- 
tors might be incapacitated, and a knowledge of the code might 
be the means of saving the ship and the lives of the passengers. 
But the interest in wireless does not end in the knowledge of 
the code. 

““You can gradually learn to make all your own instruments, 
as I have done with my \4-kilowatt set. 

“There is always more ahead of you, as wireless telegraphy 
is still in its infancy.” 
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Next on the Experimenter’s list 1s Miss Graynella Packer, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., who is the first woman wireless operator 
to serve aboard a steamship in a commercial capacity. She 
has served aboard the Clyde liner Mohawk, in full charge of the 
wireless, and it is her ambition to handle atmospheric electricity 
aboard some of the big ocean liners. The writer goes on to 
say, in substance: 


‘“Wireless-telegraphy instruction was a special feature of 
the work done in a girls’ camp at Rowayton-on-the-Sound, 
Conn., this summer. There is a demand for women wireless 
operators, and they are particularly preferred as wireless opera- 
tors in department stores, where there is an increasing demand 
for them. The girls at the camp were instructed first by ecom- 
municating with motor-boats on the Sound, and as they became 
proficient they operated larger apparatus and communicated 
with regular radio stations. 

‘*‘We show here two views of the women being instructed in 
military training-camps. They were very enthusiastic over the 
wonders of the radio system and proved adepts at learning the 
dots and dashes of the Continental code, in which practically 
all wireless messages are now transmitted and received. 

‘“There has been an unprecedented demand for radio operators 
in the past two years, owing largely to the great number 
enlisted in the American and foreign armies and navies. Besides 
this, there is room right now for women radio experts in man) 
capacities. Owing to the marine laws now in effect calling for 
two operators on each steamer, and for several other reasons, 
it is self-evident that normally the best chances for women 
operators will be in land stations. 

“‘Which brings to mind, among other facts, that of a pro- 
gressive Boston young lady who, being a radio operator, found 
she could not gain a position on a certain ship, as two operators 

















Illustrations with this article by courtesy of “The Electrical Experimenter,’’ New 
AN EXPERT WIRELESS WOMAN AT FIFTEEN. 
This youthful operator, Miss Kathleen Parkin, of San Rafael, 
California, has made her own apparatus. 











were required and one of them was a man! What did she do? 
Very simple—she married him! 

‘*When the country-wide call was made recently by the Navy 
Department for wireless operators who would be available in 
time of war the first of sixteen to answer in Duluth, Minn., was 
Mrs. Otto Redfern, wife of the manager of the Marconi station 
in that city. At Boston, Mass., one of the Back Bay society 
girls who recently attended the ‘Women’s Plattsburg’ at Chevy 
Chase, Md., has just been awarded by the United States 
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Government an amateur wireless operator's license of the first 
class and is the sixth young woman in the United States to 
enjoy that distinction. 

‘““When she left for the National Service School she took her 
license along and qualified as a wireless operator in the field. 

“*Mrs. Alexander MacKenzie, of the New York State Woman’s 
Suffrage party, Yonkers, is the woman who provided material 
for a very good wireless story several years ago. 

““Mrs. MacKenzie’s son had rigged up a wireless outfit on the 
roof of her Yonkers home and she learned to send messages and 
to receive them to a limited extent. During the summer of 
1915 she went to the instruments every day at stated hours, 
morning, noon, and night, and flashed out the words—‘ Votes 
for women’—400 miles into space. Usually she got replies, some- 
times from land wireless stations and sometimes from ships 
at sea, ranging from ‘Good for you, old lady!’ and ‘We’re with 
you!’ to ‘Oh, piffle!’ Then again she assumed to be the Goddess 
of Liberty, and made quite a wireless ‘speech’ explaining how 
she had grown old waiting for woman suffrage. 

“The Yonkers women used wireless in their twenty-four-hour 
demonstration, election night, last November. They made 
speeches in Manor House Square and a wireless station above the 
platform received messages from various celebrities and promi- 
nent suffragists. Women radio operators will figure in the 
adoption of wireless on Hudson River steamers. 

‘‘Wireless telegraphy as a means of livelihood for women 
and as a means through which they might actively aid their 
country in time of war is one of the callings in which the members 
of the Girls’ Division of the United States Junior Naval Reserve 
are receiving instruction. The girls’ division of the Naval 
Reserve was formed to instruct girls in the importance of a navy 
and a merchant marine for this country in the expectation 
that a few years hence, when the teachings have had time to 
permeate among the girls and young women of the country, it 
will have a tremendous influence on the adoption of a thorough- 
going preparedness—military and commercial as well as naval— 
by the Federal Government. 

“The preliminary work of organization of the girls’ division has 
been painstakingly done, and two posts have now been formed. 
One is the Martha Washington Post, of Edgewater, N. J., and the 
other the Betsy Ross Post, of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. These two 
posts form the nucleus of the Girls’ Division of Naval Reservists. 

“The organizers of the movement have refrained from pub- 
licity and soliciting enrolments until they were in position to 
handle the girls who volunteer. They are now in such condi- 
tion, and the organization of new posts will be carried on rapidly, 
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WOMEN IN CAMP COPYING DOWN MESSAGES AS THEY ARRIVE. 











as many applications for membership in such posts in various 
cities have been received. The girls’ division of the Naval 
Reserve has been formed, not for a handful of girls whose parents 
ean easily afford to pay for a few weeks’ training in a camp, 
but to reach out to girls who need the training and discipline 
which the reserve assures them. but are unable to pay for such 
training. Funds to help them in the work prescribed are needed. 


‘There are many girls who are desirous of such training to 
make them better citizens, who are inspired with patriotism 
that is just as keen and unselfish as the patriotism that sends the 
young men and youths of the land into the militia and regular 
Army or the Navy. With the training which the Naval Reserve 
will give them these girls will be fitted for hospital attendants, 
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STUDYING RADIO-TELEGRAPHY AT A SUMMER PREPAREDNESS CAMP. 











Red-Cross nurses, operators of wireless telegraphy, and many 
other positions in case of need. 

“The training of the girls who volunteer for work will not be 
altogether with a view to service to their country in the time of 
war, but in the time of peace as well. 

‘“‘Again, this is not the end and all of the proposition at all. 
We have before us the great, and as yet but little explored, field 
of radio engineering. Women seem to progress excellently in 
the engineering branches. Primarily this is so beeause a wo- 
man’s brain is quick of action, and moreover she usually will be 
found to have extremely well-balanced ideas as to proportions, 
so essential in designing. A wonderful imagination coupled to a 
number of other worthy faculties helps to make a really fine 
combination, so that we find a steadily growing number of 
women architects, mechanical and electrical experts, radio 
operators, civil engineers, ad lib. What we need is more of them 
in the higher positions, where the square root and binominal 
theorem are every-day quantities.” 





COPPERLESS LOCOMOTIVES—How the resourceful Ger- 
mans are succeeding in building locomotives without the use 
of copper is described in The Engineering and Mining Journal 
New York, September 16), which gets its information from 
The Iron Age. The ordinary locomotive is composed of 6 per 
cent. of copper, by weight, or six tons in a hundred-ton loco- 
motive. This is how the Germans go without these tons of 
copper: 


‘‘'The fire-boxes and stays are now made of cast iron. All the 
smoke- and steam-tubes and the oiling-cocks and thin pipes ar 
of weldless drawn steel. For the rod-bracings, axles, greasc- 
boxes, and the bracing parts, the difficulty is believed to hav« 
been overcome by using cast iron and a special alloy called 
flange metal, which is a mixture of tin, lead, and antimony. It is 
regarded as possibly dangerous to use this metal unless th« 
pins and axle-journals are previously bushed with white metal. 
Cast iron is used for piston-boxes, side-valve rods, frames, and 
lubricators, lubricator covers, and step-bearings. Bronze cov- 
ered with vulcanized rubber, which was the standard metal for 
the various hand-wheels, is being replaced by cast-iron wheels 
covered with ordinary string or jute fabric. German engineers 
are now experimenting with a new rolling process for preparing 
the flange metal referred to, having an equivalent of bronze, 
which will dispense with antimony.” 
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Courtesy of “‘The Popular Science Monthly,’’ New York 


tub between trips. It costs little, keeps the clothing 





A DOUBLY USEFUL TRUNK. 


Rivaling the elephant, who can give himself a shower-bath with his very 


y useful trunk, the owner of this new invention can use it as a bath- 
dry when traveling, and defies the baggage-handler. 











WHY BOYS ARE HUNGRY 


GROWING BOY of school age requires about 50 per cent. 
more food than a hard-working adult farmer. This 
striking statement is based on measurements made 

recently in a well-known food laboratory. The writer of a 
descriptive editorial in The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago, September 9) tells us that while there 
have been plenty of investigations of the food-requirements of 
adults and also those of infants, the normal boy has been some- 
what strangely neglected. We realize that he requires more 
than the normal amount of food to enable him to keep up his 
growth, but exact measurements have been lacking until now. 


Says the writer: 


“There is a singular dearth of statistics pertaining to the 
actual food intake and consequent dietary habits of young boys 
and girls. Indeed, both the physiology and pathology of the 
adolescent period offer abundant opportunity for the extension 
of knowledge. 

“Somehow it is difficult and unusual to collect the basie 
faets regarding the functional needs and performances in this 
period of youth. Du Bois has shown, by accurate measurements 
in the respiration calorimeter at the Russell Sage Institute of 
Pathology, that the basal requirements of boys in metabolism 
is 25 per cent. above that of the adult. A recent investigation 
hy Gephart, of the same laboratory, affords an insight into the 
actual amounts of nourishment taken by more than 300 boys 
in one of the largest private boarding-schools in the United 
States. The total animal supply for such an institution con- 
taining 355 boys was computed as follows, in metric tons: 


Protein Fal Carbohydrate 
Food-supply +, cae 25.6 60.5 
Waste... P 3.8 5.4 4.2 
Food fuel 16.7 20.2 56.3 


“The quantity of food, computed on the basis of the individual 
meal served, appears as follows: 


Pounds Calories 


Protein .. . 0.1107 206 
a 0, 1332 562 
Carbohydrates 0.3717 692 

1,460 


“The food was of the best quality, and included 193 separate 
varieties. The cost per meal was twenty cents, or 13.8 cents 
per thousand calories. This is twice what the poor man in New 
York City pays for his food: But these growing athletic boys 


were not satisfied with the conventional 3,000 calories per day. 
The investigator of their dietary ascertained that besides the 
4,350 calories which they consumed daily at the table, they 
bought 650 additional calories in food at a neighboring store, 
the principal item being chocolate. 

‘Lusk has called attention to the fact that the 5,000 calories 
thus contained in the daily diet of active American boys of 
school age are half again as much as a farmer at work is believed 
to require. This salient statistical discovery, based on a liberal 
series of observations rather than on a few scattered data, deserves 
emphasis to medical men, who are often called on to advise 
in matters of diet during childhood and adolescence. The total 
fuel intake of the boarding-school boys was three times that 
of the basal level of from 1,700 to 1,800 calories, which is the 
heat-production of boys from thirteen to sixteen years of age 
when resting or asleep. Such findings explain the ravenous 
appetite of boys. Lack of appreciation of this factor, says Lusk, 
and lack of provision for it, are the probable causes of much 
of the undernutrition seen in children of school age. 

‘**A liberal and adequate dietary does not necessarily draw 
heavily on many sources of food. In the selections for the school 
referred to, twelve dietary items yielded 75 per cent. of the 
requisite fuel value, the remaining 25 per cent. being distributed 
among the 181 other varieties of food. It is surely not without 
significance that bread, butter, milk, and sugar together furnished 
half of the food fuel. They form an exceptionally wholesome 
combination.” 





BATHING IN A TRUNK—A combination trunk, laundry- 
basket, and bath-tub, the novel invention of Ole C. and Hannah 
Lee Ronan, of Montana, is described and illustrated in The 
Popular Science Monthly (New York, September). Says this 
magazine: 


“The trunk is made of sheet metal, enameled inside and out- 
side to adapt it for use as a bath-tub or laundry-tub, and it. is 
also provided with an outlet at the bottom, to which a hose can 
readily be attached to draw off the water. Besides giving very 
satisfactory service as a bath-tub, the trunk is a clean storage 
place for laundry. That an article representing an investment 
of $15, the cost of an ordinary trunk, should be useful only as 
a container for clothing when traveling struck the inventor 
as a waste of capital. What is more, the ordinary trunk does 
not protect the contents from dampness. This led to the in- 
vention of a metal combination trunk, which, while compara- 
tively light in weight, is strong enough to stand the rough hand- 
ling trunks are apt to receive at the hands of baggagemen. 
Altho the inventor has made his bath-trunk in only one size, it 
can be made in other sizes.” 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ** The International Studio,’” New York. 


DENVER’'S PROJECT 








FOR A CIVIC CENTER. 


‘Fine natures only,’’ says Mr. Charles D. Lay, “can join in effort and make of themselves one creator of a work of art.” 
Mr. Brunner in this work submit themselves to the problem of expressing ‘‘ Denver's ideals and individuality.” 


Arnold W. Branner, Architect. 


Frederick Law Olmsted, Landscape Architect 


Mr. Olmsted and 








SUPPLYING OUR LACK OF LEONARDOS 


UR BRIDGES and other public monumental utilities 
often suffer because the modern world produces no 
Leonardo da Vincis. He 

painter, and sculptor, all rolled into one; but no man of these 
days finds it possible to practise more than one of the arts suc- 
So when a work like the building 
of bridges comes to be undertaken it must enlist the service of 
It is fortunate for the result if the two men who put 
their heads together to design a bridge are in perfect sympathy. 


was architect, engineer, 


cessfully and simultaneously. 
several. 


Generally, says the landscape architect, Charles D. Lay, in the 
International Studio (October), ‘‘bridges are designed by en- 
gineers who sometimes ask an architect to decorate it, or, at 
least, to give its lines some semblance of beauty.” It also 
happens that ‘‘an architect will design a bridge and afterward 
ask an engineer to build it so. The engineer, being human, can 
not refuse a good commission, and later, if excuses are necessary, 
This, thinks the 
writer, is ‘‘the case with most of our sky-scrapers, and also the 
The future, 
he is confident, will have ‘‘no praise for the engineering struc- 
ture decorated by the architect nor for the architecture for 
which a skeleton has been fitted by the engineer.’’ A case of 
harmonious collaboration is cited in the bridge across the 
Maumee River at Toledo, designed and built by Mr. Arnold W. 
Brunner, architect, and Ralph Modjeski, engineer: 


san only say, ‘I had to serve my master.’ ” 


reason why most of them fail as works of art.” 


“Tt was not enough to have the bridge carry the traffic; it 
must carry it cheaply and well, and at the same time express 
the importance of that artery of the city and of the shipping 
that goes through it. Such a happy result has, I believe, 
crowned the efforts of these two eminent men, for mechanically 
the bridge is unusual and wholly successful and the illustration 
shows how well it fulfils the other requirements. 

“Another bridge, where the conditions were somewhat differ- 
ent, is that of the Long Island Railroad over Queens County 
Boulevard. 

“Brunner was asked to collaborate with the railroad com- 
pany’s engineers in the design of this bridge, in which the 
desire was less to make an important bridge show its importance 
than to make a necessary structure dignified; to give a feeling 


of substantiality to the flimsy-looking traceries of steel com- 
monly used in railroad bridges. It was not a question of de- 
corating a bridge already designed, but of arranging the ordinary 
and simple components of such a structure so that they should 
express their dignity and strength and be free from the casual 
appearance so often found in the work of the structural engineer. 

“The Manhattan Bridge, over the East River, New York, 
is an example of an engineer’s bridge decorated by an architect, 
and also of the futility of such a proceeding, for the bulbous 
finials and the other appliquéd decoration do not add in the 
least to the beauty of the structure. Nor will the elaborate 
masonry approaches now being constructed add to its impres- 
siveness. Whatever beauty it has comes solely from the lines 
of its eables and from the arch of its roadways, and whatever 
importance from its height and span. No decoration can help 
those flimsy steel towers.” 


The case is more complicated when we encounter the efforts 
of city replanning, and the results more disastrous still if one 
element of the work is subordinated to any other: 


“‘Sometimes it happens that an enlightened municipality 
decides to make itself more convenient, pleasanter, and, I say 
it with hesitation, beautiful. Planning the city which has grown 
without a plan or with a poor one is then undertaken and various 
experts are called in consultation. Usually a landscape architect 
is chosen for his knowledge of laying out the land in streets, 
building lots, parks, and boulevards, and for his feeling for the 
surface of the ground. An architect, too, is chosen for his 
knowledge of buildings, monuments, and public squares, and 
together they do the work. Either one called first would; of 
course, request the joint employment of the other, for each 
knows what stimulation to creative thought comes from two 
minds of slightly different points of view working on the same 
problem. Each knows, too, how great the technical difficulties 
are and has no desire to undertake more than his own share of 
the work, for there is no glory in success won outside of one’s 
own field. Nor does either wish to have his good work carried 
to disaster because of somewhat gratuitous attempts to do 
another’s work. Sometimes an architect doing a country place 
for a parsimonious client will select the location for the house 
and oversee the construction of roads and gardens. He may 
make a succés d’estime, but should he make even a partial failure 
in such unaccustomed or gratuitous work will it not injure his 
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reputation, which he would like to have depend upon his archi- 
tecture alone? 

“The landscape architect and the architect once associated 
in city planning may decide that the extent of the work is such 
that an engineer is needed, too. In a very large city a traffic 
engineer may be needed, for upon the solution of the rapid- 
transit problems the success of the work may depend. 

“An example of such joint responsibility in city planning is 
the work of Mr. F. L. Olmsted and Mr. A. W. Brunner, in 
Denver, on the civic center now well under way. This, it may 
be unnecessary to state, is not simply a civie center to be com- 
pared and judged with other civic centers, but it is Denver’s 
civie center designed to fit the local con- 
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so far as to say that he had never in his life written a sentence 
that he did not mean to be read aloud. Why should what is 
meant to be read aloud not go all the better for being written 
aloud, so tospeak? We know one person, however, who tried the 
effect of Mr. James’s suggestion upon a small gathering, only to 
find, when he had come to the end of the third sentence, about 
half-way down page 4, that the auditors who were left were 
waiting for the next pause to enter a unanimous objecticn to 
further oral procedure. The reader assures us that their attitude 
could not have been due to anything in the manner of the 
reading.” 


erudite review of the great ‘‘dictators,” 
from Cesar, who could do the trick ‘“‘as 


There follows an 





ditions of topography and climate, and to 
give room for the future expression of 
Denver’s ideals and individuality. It is 
the beating heart of the city and will 
some day be the first spot recalled by the 
affections when Denver is mentioned or 
thought of.” 





CAN MASTERPIECES BE 
DICTATED? 


UTHORS WHO SHIRK the drudg- 
A ery of the pen and by resorting 
to dictation lay the mechanical 

burden of writing on another’s shoulders 
have been with us for time uncounted. A 
writer in the New York Evening Post re- 
flects that the practise is ‘“‘ages older than 
the most primitive typewriter.” What 
this penman seems to have only lately 
heard is that Henry James, for some years 
before his death, had been in the habit of 
dictating his books. The ‘‘revelation,’’ as 
he calls it, was made, not recently how- 
ever, in one of the late George W. Smal- 
ley’s letters to the New York Tribune. 
The Evening Post writer feels that ‘‘many”’ 
have received a ‘‘double shock”’ by such 
news as this, for ‘‘it seemed impossible 
that such a style” as James’s, “‘apparent- 
ly losing itself in its own involutions, or 
evolutions, yet always keenly aware of 
where it was and whither it was bound, 
eould be the product of oral expression.” 
Such not only was the case with Mr. 
James, but we have the opinion of Mr. 
Smalley, who knew James well, that the 
“third manner,’”’ which James critics are 
fond of pointing out, is distinctly trace- 
able to his acquired habit of dictation. 


’ 








Ralph Modjeski, Engineer; Arnold W. Brunner, Architect. 


A TOWER OF THE TOLEDO BRIDGE. 


Only Leonardo could have done this com- 
bined work of engineer and architect. 


fast as he could think’’—so fast, in fact, 
that he had to have stenographers in rota- 
tion—to Milton and Wordsworth. Milton, 
poor soul, dictated “‘ Paradise Lost”’ to “‘as 
unwilling a set of copyists as ever recorded 
words to the meaning of which they were 
openly indifferent and secretly something 


more.’ But much depends, we are reas- 


sured, on what is meant by “‘dictating”’: 


‘“‘Ordinarily, the word suggests extem- 
pore composition, and doubtless Czsar’s 
dictating was as spontaneous as that of 
any modern business.man. On the other 
hand, what Wordsworth did was merely 
to repeat aloud the final form which his 
lines had taken as he had turned them 
over and over in his mind. His achieve- 
ment remains an achievement, but an 
achievement of a very different sort from 
what it would have been if he had been 
composing as well as dictating. As it was, 
the thing was nothing more than a feat of 
memory. It may be difficult to think of 
Henry James keeping his way through a 
labyrinth which he constructed as he 
went, but it is impossible to visualize Ma- 
caulay dictating his periods. He said 
that he revised, not simply sentences and 
paragraphs, but whole chapters, as many 
as a dozen times. For such a writer 
dictation is obviously not a proper in- 
strument. Here lies the great point. If 
dictation is no more than a convenient 
means of performing the physical part of 
the task of transferring thought to manu- 
script, it is like any other piece of ma- 
chinery. But if it is adopted as a partial 
substitute for thinking, as a means of sav- 
ing mental labor as well as physical and of 
gaining speed at whatever cost to quality, 
then it is pernicious. For some reason, 
many readers feel that not a few of the 
novels of our time have been dictated 
rather than composed. And even then 
writers will be governed by personal limi- 








Mr. Smalley thought that this could even 

be proved by reading James aloud, a test which would not only 
show the style to be eminently conversational, but also justi- 
fied. The writer of the editorial has other views—some of them 
bearing on the matter of the “‘dignity”’ of letters. He even in- 
vokes a certain “sentiment that such a mode of turning out 
books”? may convict the writer of being ‘‘undignified”’ 


“Tt smacked of the business office. The idea of dictation 
rudely banished the cherished picture of the author seated 
at his desk, working in that combination of leisure and disorder 
which has always been part and parcel of the literary tradition. 
The moment that one knew, or so much as suspected, that a 
new book by a favorite writer had been volleyed forth in frag- 
ments hurled at a stenographer’s flying pencil, or, worse, at a 
typist’s racing fingers, the finest charm of the pages vanished. 
This was especially apt to be the case if the reader himself was 
accustomed to dictate now and then: how could anything, not 
merely readable, but even intelligible, come from so unnatural 
a process of getting one’s ideas upon paper? Henry James went 


tations. Prescott would have found dic- 
tation a great relief in his blindness. He 
could compose and retain long passages in his mind. But in 
dictation he felt that his style was injured.” 

If the results from dictating be as literature ‘‘more forcible 
than pretty,’’ as in the case of ‘‘Cwxsar’s Commentaries,’’ the 
editorial writer here reflects, we may console ourselves with 
that literary poultice, ‘‘the style is still the man.” And even 
“‘some old-fashioned literary persons will contend” that the 
quality and style of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Excursion’”’ become 
‘‘understandable as soon as one knows that Wordsworth com- 
posed long passages of it in his mind and saved them up to 
dictate to his sister Dorothy on coming home for dinner or 
supper.”’ Still the antidictationists have to deal with the fact 
that Wordsworth also dictated his ‘‘Tintern Abbey.”” And— 

**Some critics would even base the ease of Thackeray in 
‘Pendennis’ upon its having been dictated instead of written 
in more laborious fashion. He really talked the book, and so 
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why should the style not be easy? 
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CONFUSED STANDARDS OF LITERARY 
CENSORSHIP 


T IS FEARED by some who are interested in the welfare 
I of letters in this country that ‘‘a literary reign of terror 
is being attempted.” The terrorists who would guillotine 
books deemed evil are the members of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, founded by the late Anthony Comstock. 
Books that have come under the condemnation of the society 
in recent years have been mainly of foreign authorship—some 
by Russian, some by English writers. But the most recent 
action has been taken against the work of an American writer, 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser, whose novel, ‘‘The Genius,’ has been 
pronounced ‘“‘lewd” and ‘“‘profane”’ in certain specified pages 
and ordered withdrawn from circulation by the vice commissions 
of both New York and Cincin- 
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The Register, of Des Moines, declares that ‘‘no one will 
read anything by Dreiser merely because there is immorality 
in it. He is an analyst of the human mind through realism, 
and appeals only to readers of adult mentality.” This paper 
admits that ‘‘if the immoral passages to be found in ‘The Genius’ 
were to be distributed among boys and girls in a schoolroom the 
result would be detrimental,” but it asserts that “‘there is no 
reason for the expurgation of a work whose only appeal is to 
adult and fairly studious: minds.” The New York Tribune, 
bearing upon this point, observes: 

*“Many censors and no standards—a confusion of protectors 
of public morals who have at different times endeavored to 
proscribe Fielding, Paul Bourget, George Moore, Thomas Hardy, 
Ibsen, and ‘Parsifal.’ In nothing are we in America closer kin 
to England than in the haphazard ways of our artistic censor- 





nati. The -pages banned as 





“lewd” are more than usually 
frank, and the ‘‘profane’’ ones 
reproduce conversations where 
oaths are interlarded with the 
speech of certain types. Mr. 
Dreiser’s contention is that these 
types can not be otherwise repre- 
sented. After the vice commis- 
sion ordered the book withdrawn, 
the executive committee of the 
Authors’ League of America 
made an examination of the 
book, and recorded in its min- 
utes that the sense of the meet- 
ing was that— 

“The book complained of by 
the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice is not subject to con- 
demnation by it, and that the 
same is not lewd, licentious, or 
obscene, and it is further the 
sense of the meeting that the 
test ordinarily applied in such 
cases is too narrow and unfair 
and that it may, if not modified, 
prevent the sale of many classics 
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Ralph Modjeski, Engineer. 








SKETCH FOR THE TOLEDO BRIDGE. 


The problem of the cooperating artists here was to carry the traffic cheaply and well, and at the same 
time ‘‘ to express the importance of that artery of the city and of the traffic that goes through it.” 











Arnold W. Brunner, Architect. 








and of much of the serious work 
which is now being offered, and 
it is further the sense of the meeting that the league take such 
action as may be possible to prevent the suppression of the 
work complained of.” 


In reproducing this passage from the minutes of the Authors’ 
League, the Washington Herald puts the position of others 
who voice their protest against the commission’s action: 


**Tt is interesting to learn from these minutes that the executive 
committee has found that the book is ‘not lewd, licentious, or 
obscene.’ But the most important part of the committee’s 
findings is contained in these words: ‘The test ordinarily 
applied in such cases is too narrow and unfair, and may, if not 
modified, prevent the sale of many classics and of much of the 
serious work which is now being offered.’ 

“In this sentence may be found the crux of the whole censor- 
ship problem. A censor may be tolerated as long as he keeps his 
activities within. the bounds of reason and justice. A censor 
will not be tolerated when he goes beyond these limitations. 
The American people have shown time and again that they 
resent a curb on their intellectual pleasures and that they rebel 
against the stultification of art because some individual or 
group of individuals believes that it embodies something that 
is not good for the people. 

‘Some day, and it will not be a distant day, the people will 
take enough interest in censors to examine their work. The 
verdict will be the same as that of the Authors’ League: ‘The 
test ordinarily applied in such cases is too narrow and unfair.’ 
If ‘The Genius’ will aid in the awakening of the people to the 
censorship evil, Mr. Theodore Dreiser will not have labored in 
vain when he wrote the novel.” 


ships. England, to be sure, has its official censor, but it has also 
its Mudie’s Library, which undertakes to decide what its 
subscribers shall not read. 

‘They order this matter better in France, and on the Continent 


* generally. There the duty of protecting youth against dangerous 


influences in literature and on the stage is squarely put upon the 
right shoulders—those of parents and guardians and educators. 
We insist that authors and artists and playwrights, publishers, 
editors, and theatrical managers shall perform that duty for us. 
Tt simplifies our already sufficiently difficult task of educating 
a new generation whose individuality has been made an object of 
unreasoning worship, but it retards the development of our 
art, it keeps its interpretation of life in the shallows. 

“Still, it is not only youth which we would thus protect by 
proxy. There are many among us who would regulate the tastes 
and the interests of our grown-up brothers and sisters as well, 
for their own good. These censors always suspect the moral 
weakness of the occupants of the seat beside them at the theater, 
of the reader across the table under the reading-lamp. Fortu- 
nately their battle to impose their narrow standards upon others 
is usually a losing one.” 


Mr. Alexander Harvey alleges in The Bang (New York) that 
the vice organization ‘‘has been working in the courts and 
influencing our legislation for so many years that the statutes 
and court decisions have been shaped to its use,’’ and even a 
jury’s verdict that a certain novel was not obscene did not help 
the author to reestablish the sale of his book. He continues: 


“The second great weapon in the hands of this organization 
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is the use of such terms as ‘lewd,’ ‘obscene,’ ‘lascivious,’ and the 
like in characterizing an author’s work. 

**A man who objects to the methods of the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice is, of course, objecting to the sup- 
pression of vice. 

“The society has no other function than to endeavor to 
enforce the law as it exists on the statute-books. 

“Any objection to the methods of the society under the law 
as it exists is met by a reference to the obscene, the lewd, the 
lascivious, the filthy, and the indecent. 

“Thus the society substitutes for a discussion of its methods a 
totally different discussion on the subject of the obscene. 

“It is the very ancient trick known as dragging a red herring 
across the trail. Practise has made the society expert.” 





A FRENCH WRITER’S FORECAST 


OCIALISM OR WAR must be our choice for the future, 
says Anatole France. This statement was given as a sort 
of “‘message’’ to America, tho all the time the great 
French author protested that he had no message to send. It 
vas the good fortune of a young American writer, Mr. Barton 
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One can not argue when the mouth of the voleano spits fire and 
brimstone and the earth is careening. One can not shout down 
the crater-mouth. Ah, but no! 

‘The book you have be n reading, that book in your hand, 
‘Sur la Voie Glorieuse,’ yes, I consented to its publication even 
in these times, but only as a work of charity. My publishers 
tell me that it has made money for the mutilated. That pleases 
me. I can give to my country that way, at least. But I can not 
roar a message down the mouth of the voleano. 

“T am a Socialist. If you are not a Socialist, how can I talk 
with you at this moment—talk to you, that is, so that you will 
understand me or believe me? Here is all I see: The only 
solution of the future is Socialism. The Internationale must not 
perish. I have been much criticized for writing that after the 
war we must stretch out toward our vanquished enemy a fra- 
ternal hand!—but what else can we do? It is oui world, and we 
must live in it. . . . Otherwise it is a future of wars only, an 
eternal war, like the chaos that was before written history. 
Socialism is the only way out. You suggest as one theory that 
we are all becoming Socialists at this moment? That England 
and France are becoming Socialists because the Socialist state 
is the only means of war-organization strong enough for bringing 
victory to their side? Ah, when you say that we are all more or 
less Socialists, you are uttering one of the bétises of the politicians. 

You of the opposition say 




















TERRACE, SHERIDAN PARK, ALBANY, PRESENTS A COOPERATING PROBLEM. of all 


The landscape features are the design of Mr. Charles D. Lay; the architectural are by Mr. Arnold W. Brunner. » 


to the party-man: ‘We are 
= all of your party.’ But 
speaking it does not make 
it true. Is. the capitalist- 
profiteer a Socialist? Yet 
Socialism is the only way 
out. I don’t for a moment 
say that it will be Socialism 
-only that the choice for 
humanity lies between So- 
cialism and chaos. That is 
as near to being my message 
to America as anything I 
could say. But it is useless, 
monsieur, to try to inter- 
view me. I do not know 
how to be interviewed.” 


If France would . only 
eonsent to be interviewed, 
Mr. Blake believes it would 
be ‘‘wonderful talk.” : He 
has only one rival in con- 
d’An- 
nunzio. It is a rare treat 
to see them together, ‘ 


versation—Gabriele 


‘cap- 
’ one another's stories 
The proof 
talker is 


ping 
and quotations. 
of France as a 
that— 


**One sees it in his books, 
in the conversation of his 
characters (the best drawn 
being a France in 
costume), even in 
those pages of his books 





fancy 








Blake, to see this foremost of French authors who “‘never has 


, 


been interviewed successfully.”” Instead of being interviewed, 
says Mr. Blake in the Boston Transcript, France turns the 
tables and interviews the visitor on American affairs. In the 
course of this he reveals the fact that “che does not share the 
French enthusiasm for Colonel Roosevelt, . .. he dismisses 
the Rough Rider as ‘a mediocre intelligence.’’’ He ‘‘scorns his 
rivals for the Presidency, Mr. Wilson and Judge Hughes— 
‘pacifists born with the same basic policies of unreasoned op- 
portunism,’ is the France impression.”’ After some more dicta 
of a similar sort he comes to the heart of his reply to Mr. Blake’s 
request: 


**What you ask me is quite impossible. 
message for America. 


I can not give you a 
One ean not talk at such a time as this. 





which are not nominal con- 
versations. When he talks 
to the would-be interviewer, even, and refuses to be interviewed, 
one notes that he talks just like his books; the same numerous 
citations, the same clarid involutions, the same whimsical 
charm. . . . Greece and Italy come into his talk, and into the 
talk that constitutes his books. . . . One naturally asks Mr. 
France (for in this country every one is talking about Greece 
nowadays) if he sees more analogy, perhaps, between America 
and modern Greece than between America and the ancient 
Greece he loves. 

““*Perhaps, but why drag in ancient Greece here? Ancient 
Greece was not noble in politics. In art, yes. In things beauti- 
ful, which I adore. Not in politics. Greece never played a 
distinguished réle in foreign affairs. Her great wars were civil 
wars. She excelled in killing her own. You speak of the Persian 
war. Yes, Greece had great historians. Thus it is from them 
that we have heard of her Persian war. But if Persia had had 


9999 


great historians—what then? 
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A RELIGIOUS ART-GALLERY IN A METHODIST CHURCH 


T IS SOMETHING NEW in Protestantism in America to 
find an important collection of religious pictures as part 
of the equipment of a Church enterprise. The new Hennepin 

Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in Minneapolis, dedicated 
within the past few weeks, has such a collection placed by one 
of its wealthy members, Mr. Thomas B. Walker, in the audi- 
torium and Sunday-school rooms of the Guild 


nearly all religious subjects produced by the old masters, the 
artist’s conception does not follow closely after the text. Van 
Heemskerk shows us Abraham’s home a mansion, instead of a 
tent, and presents the ‘three men’ (angels) with wings, while 
the Bible describes angels as appearing like men. (Genesis 
xix:1-5, Joshua v:13-14, Judges xii:6, ete.) The picture, 
however, in addition to being a work of art, showing the trend 





Hall. The collection numbers thirty-four pictures 
in all and embraces such well-known artists as 
Tiepolo, Guercino, and Tintoretto, of the Italian 
school, several Netherlandish painters of the 
school of Rembrandt, and such early Americans 
as Benjamin West and Washington Allston. Mr. 
Walker has been a collector of pictures and ob~ 
jects of art for many years, and his accumulations 
have acquired a wide-spread fame. He has, more- 
over, not been arecluse with his beautiful things. 
‘Any one, citizen or stranger,’’ once wrote the art 
critic and correspondent, William E. Curtis, ‘‘is at 
liberty to call at his residence any week-day, morn- 
ing or afternoon, and inspect the gallery at lei- 
sure.” ‘‘He gives his collection daily to his own 
city,” says Dr. B. D. Hollington, the art-writer of 
Toledo, Ohio, ‘‘and all day long men and women 
are accepting his free gift.’ This writer goes on 
to speak of the ‘‘two hours spent with a man 
in the blue blouse of a mechanic, but no refine- 
ment of color or form escaped his apprehension 
and appreciation.”” Then, ‘‘turning at the door, he 
feelingly said, ‘But the best thing about this is 
that he don’t keep this all to himself, but lets 
us all own it.’” <A selection is made of photo- 
graphic reproductions so that readers of THE 
Lirerary Digest may form an idea of the gift 
lately made for specifically church purposes. The 
first is the ‘‘Assumption of the Virgin,” by 
Osorio Francisco Menesses. This painting, we 
learn from the ‘‘ Illustrated Descriptive Catalog,” 
has ‘‘often been claimed,;as-a Murillo.”” The 
theme was a favorite one with that artist, and 
“the drawing, the colors, and the finish come so 
near those of his great master that it required 
the judgment of critics well acquainted with the 
work of both to determine the real author.’”’ The 
second, ‘‘Abraham and the Three Angels,”’ is by 
Martin van Heemskerk, the Dutch painter who 








One of the religious pictures given to the Hennepin Avenue M. E. Church of 


“ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN.” 
By Osorio Francisco Menesses. 


Minneapolis by Mr. Thomas B. Walker. 








died at Haarlem in 1574. The picture depicts 
the visit to Abraham and Sarah of ‘‘the three men’? who 
“announced that Sarah should bear him a son.” We read 


further: 


“The artist first presents the three men (angels) in front of 
Abraham’s house, and as they make the startling announce- 
ment foretelling the birth of Isaac, Sarah stands in the door and 
laughs. Then another scene is presented showing the three men 
(angels) with their faces turned toward Sodom. Only two angels 
(men) appeared unto Lot in Sodom, the other, it appears, tarried, 
while Abraham pleaded long and earnestly in an endeavor to save 
Sodom and Gomorrah from destruction, as Lot, who dwelt in 
Sodom, was Abraham’s nephew. The painting is well chosen, 


and the subject elegantly and artistieally treated. The golden- 
like tones are peculiar but extremely pleasing, the drawing all 
Not unlike 


but faultless, and the perspective most remarkable. 


of religious thought in that early period, is without doubt a 
characteristic example of this eminent artist’s last work. It 
was at this time that God made his promise to Abraham, that 
he should be a father of many nations. Isaac, the son promised 
him by the angel, married Rebecca, and from this union was 
born Jacob, whom the Lord called Israel. Jacob, or Israel, had 
twelve sons, and these became the heads of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. And not alone by inheritance is Abraham the father 
of many, but Abraham believed God and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness. And as Christ ‘took on him the seed 
of Abraham,’ ‘if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise.’”’ 

The ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast”’ is by Giuseppe Bezzuoli, of the more 
modern Italian school. The artist was born ia Florence, in 
1784, and died there in 1855, Finally, we have an early American 
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master, Benjamin West, who was born -in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1738, and died in London in 1820. Of his 
“@hrist Raising Jairus’s Daughter,”’ the catalog quotes from the 
New York Times of April 9, 1911: 


“The canvas is one of the series of large religious subjects 
ordered by King George III. from his favorite painter, and is 
executed with that conscience and tact which characterized 
West throughout his career, from his prompt European suecess 
to the miserable last days which he bore with so much dignity and 
sweetness. In his best period his admirers declared his work 
to equal that of the old masters, with the delightful disregard of 
admirers for any distinctions among the giants of the past. 
The painting of the woman’s pale form rising from the white 
sheets of her bed, is very fine, with nacreous flesh-tints, and 
luminous shadows. The«composition is also genuinely impressive. 
The robes and still life are painted with rich glowing color, and 
the whole effect is that of a masterpiece of the old school.” 





A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN BOHEMIA 


HERE ARE CATHOLICS in the Entente and neutral 
countries who fear that the dissolution of the Dual 
Monarchy, a possible sequel to the war, would jeopardize 
the existence of the Catholic Church in Austria. But in this 
fear they entirely misjudge the situation, declares a writer, un- 
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Bohemian patriot could not help condemning his sovereign for 
playing into the hands of the Germans and Hungarians, the 
oppressors of the Slavonic race. Bohemia and Catholic Church 
being almost identical terms to him, he considered the rulers in 
Vienna and Budapest as sort of antichrists. And when the 
freethinkers reproached the Catholic Church with not having 
used its influence with the Emperor and his court in behalf of the 
preservation of peace, he painfully admitted the strength of the 
argument. 

“Gradually he began to understand that the Austrian 
Government merely used the Catholic Church as an instrument 
of domination and oppression. He took up his Palaesky and the 
other national historians of his race, who showed him that the 
Vienna court has tried to degrade the lower clergy to secret 
agents of the Government, succeeding, alas! in many cases, 
Even the bishops and archbishops were treated as political 
emissaries, as sort of inspectors-general of our communal life, 
and of the schools in particular—further, as chief censors of 
our literature. 

‘“‘With the outbreak of the war the old spirit of national 
independence was aroused. The lower clergy, sprung from the 
people’s ranks, threw off its yoke. The nation was deeply 
offended when immediately after the declaration of the war 
the Government asked our bishops to dispatch to their parishes 
manifestoes condemning the enemies of the monarchy and fore- 
ing the clergy to pray for the victory of Germany. 

“As early as September, 1914, very significant scenes took 
place in many village churches of Bohemia. When the priests 
started reading the letter of the bishop the people ostentatiously 
left the church. Only he who 
knows the deeply religious char- 





“ ABRAHAM 


By some of his contemporaries this painter was known as 








AND THE THREE ANGELS.” 
By Martin Van Heemskerk. 


“The Dutch Raffael,’’ although he reaily 
imitated Michelangelo, with whom he had a personal acquaintance. 


acter of the Bohemian farmer, 
his respect for the priestly 
charge, and his inborn fear of 
any direct revolt against dynasty 
and Government can fully grasp 
the import of these manifesta- 
tions. Some of the farm-folk 
were condemned by court mar- 
tial, but this served only to in- 
flame public opinion. 

“In other villages the priests 
took the initiative by attacking, 
from their pulpit, in vehement 
language, and before crowded 
audiences, the initiators of the 
criminal blood orgy, calling down 
on them the curse of Heaven. 

‘The whole Catholic press, 
written in the Bohemian and 
Slovak languages, supported the 
antigovernmental attitude of 
the nation. It is true, the Aus- 
trian censor did not hesitate to 
suppress one paper after the 
other, and the journalistic field 
in Bohemia at present resembles 
a churchyard. One paper was 
suspended for a cartoon repre- 
senting Jesus praying for peace. 
Life became intolerable. Some 
of our greatest political leaders 
were thrown into prison, others 
forced to exile themselves. 
Several bishops and high gov- 
ernmental functionaries could 








named, but obviously a patriot, in the French fortnightly, La 
Nation Tchéque (The Bohemian Nation), published in Paris by 
Prof. Ernest. Denis, of the The of the 
Bohemian people since the outbreak of the war is such as to lead 


Sorbonne. attitude 


the writer to foresee just the opposite results, which will be: to 
leave the Catholic Church free of the Hapsburgian dominion 


that now rests as a yoke. We read: 


‘*Almost immediately after the declaration of the war, the 
two great political parties of Bohemia, both good Catholics, 
formed one solid national group. The entire Bohemian people 
hate the Vienna Government for its anti-Slav policy, considering 
the Austrian court and statesmen directly responsible for the 
eatastrophe. The simple-minded Bohemian farmer, on his way 
to church on Sundays, mused over the events, and as a good 





not stand it any longer; they 
risked position, liberty, life itself, by declaring themselves pub- 
licly against Austria and clamoring for the deliverance of the 
Bohemian nation from the yoke of Vienna. 

“The Catholics saw clearly that should the Church stand 
quietly by while the Slavonic race is being crusht by the Teutons, 
its position in the times to follow the war might become critical 
indeed. Their last illusions were gone when they saw the most 
fervent anti-Catholics of yore hypocritically fraternizing with 
the Catholic leaders—as long as the latter were deemed to be 
‘safe.’ An ultra-Catholic organ suddenly became the favorite 
paper in our pro-Austrian circles. 

‘But not content with its political and economical machinery 
in its effort to down us, the Vienna Government dared lay its 
heavy and clumsy hand on the ecclesiastical organization itself. 
Some months ago, Cardinal Bauer, Archbishop of Olmiitz, 
died. This famous Moravian diocese, being without political 
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importance, Vienna decided to transfer there the occupant of 
the see of Prague, capital of Bohemia, Prince Skrbensky, a church 
dignitary loved by the Bohemians for his strict impartiality in 
matters politic. Who was sent to Prague? Count Huyn, 
Bishop of Bruen (Moravia), a fanatic German, and very popular 
in those pan-Germanistic circles, who, even before this war, con- 
sidered Berlin rather than Vienna as their capital. The elec- 
tion met with the protests of some of the deans, but, of course, 
the choice of Vienna prevailed, altho not until the Government 
was forced to threaten a division of the Prague diocese into two 
sections, a Bohemian and a German. 

“This procedure revolted the entire Bohemian clergy, which 
categorically refuses being used any more as a political catspaw. 
Both, clergy and nation, are now more than ever convinced that 
the destruction of Austria will free the Catholic Church of the 
Hapsburgian domination.” 





HOLLAND—GOOD SAMARITAN 


OLLAND’S ROLE as the Good Samaritan is shown in 
H her budget for 1916, where ‘‘no less than one-eighth 
of the nation’s expenditure is allocated for the main- 
tenance and relief of the Belgian refugees.’’ While this shows 
how the State spends money, says The Churchman (New York), 
“there has been an equal 
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ing- and dressmaking-classes. Better-class refugees who have 
fallen into complete lack of funds, and have thus become unable 
to support themselves, have been assisted by the Government. 
These various forms of relief are being continued, and they are 
as ample and as hearty now as in the first months of the war.” 


In addition to this, as The Christian Work (New York) em- 
phasizes in a long article, is the ‘“‘appeal to the neutral nations 
of the world,’’ signed by nearly one hundred and fifty of the 
leading citizens of Holland, in behalf of their ‘sister state,’’ 
Belgium, which, they assert, ‘‘is threatened with the permanent 
loss of her independence.”’ We read: 


“They quote the Allies as saying that they would conclude 
no peace in which the independence of Belgium should not be 
fully restored, and say that by the side of this statement should 
stand a declaration from the neutrals. They assert that for 
all the world outside Germany and its allies this ought to be 
settled definitely. Robbing any State whatever of its inde- 
pendence is to be considered as a crime and a reason for fresh 
wars. % 

** *To us it appears necessary,’ the appeal continues, ‘that this 
principle should be uttered now as the explicit demand of all 
neutral nations.’ ”’ 


The appeal calls upon all ‘‘who live at greater distance, and 





disbursement of voluntary 
aid in the work of relief 
organization.”” The story 
of her efforts is summarized 
here, and brings forward 
facts that have been over- 
looked by many: 


‘From the first days of 
the war Holland weleomed 
without any selfish reserva- 
tions all the panic-stricken 
Belgians who came flying 
over the frontier before the 
advance of the invading 
Huns, and what renders 
the service the more honor- 
able and more distinctive is 
the disinterestedness of it. 
The Dutch had nothing to 
gain either in good-will or 
future interest, but spon- 
taneously local committees 
sprang up in all directions, 
and, in addition to general 
private hospitality, camps 
were organized with ex- 
traordinary rapidity for the 
housing and relief of the 
destitute. One little Dutch 
village of 1,300 inhabitants 
made means to welcome 
25,000 refugees. Since then 
the work of merey and 
relief has proceeded along 








This artist’s principal works are found in his native Italian town of St. Remi, and in the galleries of Florence 
and Rome, but this one has wandered into remote Minneapolis. 


* BELSHAZZAR’'S FEAST.” 
By Giuseppe Bezzuoli. 








lines of well-thought-out 
and methodical philan- 
thropy, as the problem of dealing with some 100,000 homeless 
exiles called for something which even abundant sympathy can 
not continuously supply. 

‘In four large camps are now concentrated some 16,000 
persons who have neither friends nor means to find hospitality 
like more fortunate refugees. These camps are complete cities 
of refuge, fully provided with hospitals, créches, dispensaries, 
isolation wards, and schools. Doctors, nurses, and nuns give 
their services, and they work in conjunction with the Society 
of Friends, whose organization, under the leadership of Miss 
Vullamy, is one of the most remarkable features of the scheme 
of relief. But in addition to the poorer refugees thus provided 
for, there are over 80,000 being relieved otherwise throughout 
the country. The refugees have found a special friend in 
Baron van Tuyll, the Minister specially allocated for the pur- 
pose, who has applied a generous contribution from Denmark 
to the building of transportable houses, and has also devoted 
his energies to the establishment of technical schools and cook- 


who yet may be threatened by the same fate when the right 
of the strongest will once more prevail in the world,” to utter 
a word of warning. It mentions the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Swiss Republic and Spain, as well as ‘‘all American 
Republics, great and small.” 


“The Powers of the Entente declared on February 14, 1916, 
that they should conclude no peace in which the independence 
of Belgium should not be fully restored, politically and economi- 
cally. Such is their reply to the claims of Germany. By the 
side of this statement we need a reply from the neutrals. No- 
body knows with any certainty how this world war will end. 
But for all the world outside Germany (and its allies) this ought 
to be settled definitely; robbing any State whatever of its in- 
dependence is to be considered as a crime and a reason for fresh 
wars. To us it appears necessary that this principle should be 
uttered now as the explicit demand for all neutral nations.” 
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SAVING OUR SOULS IN CAMPAIGN-TIMES 


UST BEFORE ELECTION, unlike the small boy antici- 
pating Christmas, the American public is about as bad as 
it can be, in the judgment of a Chicago weekly devoted 

A Presidential campaign in this 





to universal religious concord. 
country is described by the editor of Unity as 
insult to the intellectual dignity of America.” 
wise turned to fairness and schooled to analysis are swept into 
the desert of dogmatic intolerance and an epidemie cf distrust,” 
he says; ‘‘a deliberate unfairness’ seizes upon the academically 


‘ 


‘a quadrennial 
‘Minds other- 
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platform or the other, that are studied obscurations, in words 
earefully selected to confuse the judgment, platforms for cam- 
paign issues only.”’ Of course the private citizen is affected by 
all this, and the writer lays down seven rules which may show 
him ‘‘How to Save the Soul in Time of Political Distraction.”’ 


They are: 
“1. Keep cool. Do not insult the head by letting the heart 
run wild. 
**2. Distrust now as always ‘majorities.’ 
by figures. 
“3. Pay the intellect becoming respect. Do not distrust 
principle in the interest of 


Do not be betrayed 











“CHRIST RAISING JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER.” 
By Benjamin West. 


This painting was loaned by Mr. Walker to the National Gallery of Art at Washington and hung there till 
July, 1915, when it was removed to its present location in Minneapolis. 


expediency. 

‘4. Guard well your 
independencies; he only 
‘throws his vote away’ who 
separates his ballot from his 
conscience, 

“5. Remember that on 
Election day, of all days in 
the year, ‘one with God is 
in the majority,’ and God 
on Election day speaks to 
the voter through his own 
conscience and judgment. 
The voice of God is the 
voice of conscience for him 
on that day. 

“6. Remember that you 
hope to live with the sue- 
cessful candidate, and ‘that 
whichever winsyou will have 
a man who may recover his 
poise and resume the digni- 
ty and full proportion of his 
culture after election. 

“7. Lastly, despise the 
‘issues of the day’ that 
come in conflict with the 
‘demands of the century.’ 
Good old-fashioned banner- 
words, sobriety, equity, 
liberty, progress, refuse to 
lend themselves to the-shib- 








trained. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, presumably the writer, since 
he edits the Chicago weekly, does not mind mentioning names. 
He continues: 


“Not long ago Professor Wilson and Judge Hughes were 
gentlemen who earried the dignity and refinement that become 
people university trained. They had minds skilled in analysis 
and given to the judgments that follow candid investigation. 
They knew at least that no man was wholly bad and no man 
wholly good. They were willing to ‘give the devil his due’ 
and to measure a neighbor at his best and not at his worst. 
All this is changed now. The Judge steps. down from the 
Supreme Bench to deal in the extravagances of the stump, to 
put the meanest meaning into the words of his opponent, and 
the President of the United States affects a blindness to the 
evils of his own party and to the virtues of the other side.” 


Both these candidates, we are told, know that the tariff can 
not fairly be made a party issue. But “just before election 
both sides are willing to play battledore and shuttlecock with 


the tariff.” Similarly, 


‘‘Before the campaigning both these candidates knew and 
taught the follies and wickedness of war. They were conscious 
of the humiliations that pork-barrel statesmanship brings to 
the country. But just before election ‘preparedness’ is a catch- 
word, and munition-makers are courted, and, so far as lies in their 
power, the pacific inheritance and training of the American 
people are disturbed.” 


To add to the confusion which so disturbs the Chicago editor, 
‘leaders of reform, those who affect to be friends of progress 
and call themselves ‘Progressives,’ are now dogmatically ar- 
rayed against each other and shout themselves hoarse for this 





boleths of either party, and 
they will be at the service 
of both victor and victim after the polls are closed.” 

These words are commended to ‘‘the private citizen who 
once every four years shouts himself hoarse for his candidate, 
who at other times is the subject of discriminating investigation, 
perhaps of recrimination and distrust.” 





CROOKED CHURCH FINANCE—Methodism is taken in 
hand by The Michigan (Detroit) for its 
‘loose financiering,”’ a habit that this denominational paper 


Christian Advocate 


charges against it ‘‘from the beginning.’’ Thus: 
“Tt became an unwritten creed that money must not be 


mentioned among the saints. Any allusion to it ‘threw coldness 
over the meeting.’ . Methodism made its members pros- 
perous, but the inculeations of a bad financial policy permitted 
rich congregations to worship in vile and shabby old barns with- 
out shame. ... From Wesley down, Methodists have been 
taught that their preachers have no legal claim, on their wallets. 
Our present code, the Discipline, absolves our members from any 
claim the pastors have if the members decline to pay.” 

The Congregationalist (Boston) applauds the Methodist paper 
for this ‘“‘castigation of its own people,” and thinks the prin- 
ciples set forth below ‘“‘should be in foree among Christians of 
every name”’: 

“The present reform in Methodist financiering should .. . 
teach church-building subscribers that their subscriptions are 
as solemnly binding as a civil tax. It should ineculeate the 
principle that it is no more honest to let preachers go off to the 
conference without their salaries than it is for preachers to go 
off their cireuits leaving their grocery-bills unpaid. Laymen 
and preachers alike who practise this species of dishonesty 
should be heroically disciplined.” 
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NOTABLE FICTION OF THE AUTUMN 


Smith, F. Hopkinson and F. Berkeley. Enoch 
Crane. Pp. 337. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.35. Postage 12 cents. 


Mr. F. Berkeley Smith has here given to 
the publica book which represents hisfather’s 
thoughts and plans and, to a certain extent, 
his own efforts. The style of the son is not 
unlike that of the father, in whom were 
combined good taste and readableness. If 
there be any falling-down from the father’s 
talent it is in development of the plot, the 
convincing connectivity of scenes and argu- 
ments. There sometimes is an abruptness 
in the introduction of characters and a lack 
of completeness in some of the characteriza- 
tions which did not appear in earlier books. 
Villainy is foiled and love rewarded, age is 
protected and “‘all’s well that ends well,” 
but we are conscious of the machinery and 
not quite as unconscious of our conviction. 
The story, however, is, in general, well con- 
structed, and many of the descriptions are 
graphic and beautiful; diction and style are 
satisfactory even if we are sometimes jarred 
by too sudden transitions or inexplicable 
moves. It is a pretty love-story with a 
guardian angel in the person of Enoch 
Crane, a gentleman of the old school, with 
a hidden grief and a spirit which protects 
those he loves from the dangers of body 
and soul. 


Pp. 293. 


Deland, Margaret. The Rising Tide. 9 
35 


New York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1. 
Postage 12 cents. 

It is interesting to view ‘‘ Feminism” and 
its effect on the life of to-day through the 
eyes of different writers. Mrs. Deland’s 
point of view is one to be carefully studied 
and considered. Perhaps no writer ever 
makes one feel the realities of life more 
vividly. No matter what her subject, her 
narratives are thrilling, inspiring, and con- 
clusive. Her characters are real, her 
scenes natural, and her conversations fa- 
miliar to us all. In the present book, she 
represents a girl of twenty-five, imbued and 
carried away by the ideas and dreams of 
the feminist and _ suffragist, struggling 
against tie restrictions and conventionality 
of a past generation as typified by her 
mother and grandmother, and attempting 
to live up to new standards while all the 
time human nature is much the same. 
Mrs. Deland seems very fair in her judg- 
ments, for the ‘‘suff’’ and the ‘‘ anti’ are 
depicted with equal foibles. She writes: 
“Tt’s neck and neck. Some of the argu- 
ments of the antis indicate idiocy; but some 
of the suffs’ arguments indicate mania 
homicidal mania! Each side has sound 
reasons for the faith that is in it, yet they 
both offer us such a lot of—truck!’’ Fred- 
erica Payton revolted at the purposeless 
life of ‘‘duty’’ which would have satisfied 
her mother. She balked at the idea of 
devoting herself to an idiot brother, and 
constantly shocked the sensibilities of all 
her relatives by brutal frankness in speech 
and a determination to establish a real- 
estate business. Perhaps in her zeal and 
revolt she went too far, but her man-of- 
business, Arthur Weston, and her good 
friend, Howard Maitland, applauded and 
admired her, and, like all reformers, she 
grew selfish as well as modern. When the 
real woman awakes, she finds that How- 
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ard’s applause did not mean the affection 
that he felt for Laura, of the ‘‘clinging- 
vine”’ variety, and the more womanly type 
of the old standards. The gradual change 
in the family attitude toward ‘‘ Freddy” 
after heartaches, tragic experiences, and 
shame is eloquent as the author represents 
it. The reader feels that the content with 
which she leans on Arthur at the end is 
prophetic of future happiness, real love, and 
a normal life. 


Wright, Harold Bell. When a Man’s a Man. 
Pp. 348. Chicago: The Book Supply Company. $1.35. 
Postage 12 cents. 

Mr. Wright faced a serious problem when 
he wrote ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills,” 
for that was to decide whether he should 
teach ‘‘the precepts of the Man of Galilee 
by voice or pen.” His subsequent books 
have been sermons containing helpful and 
uplifting messages. This is a story of 
Arizona, a land where a man, to live, must 
be a man and where every man is, by divine 
right, his own king. It is a tale of open 
plains, and the adventurous life of the 
cattle-rancher, depicting wholesome, virile 
characters, the jealousy and rivalry to be 
found in all communities, and, best of all, a 
clear presentation of all the incidents and 
daily experiences of the cowboy. ‘ Hon- 
orable Patches”’ comes as a stranger to the 
Cross-Triangle ranch looking for work. 
His reticence about his past history does 
not deter ‘‘The Dean” and ‘‘ Wild-Horse 
Phil’’ from giving him his chance and no 
questions asked. But it is not all clear 
sailing; suspicion has to be met and con- 
quered, horses broken, all’ the details of 
fence-building, cattle-branding, and round- 
ups acquired, while love affairs have their 
usual bearing on the development of the 


plot. The author cleverly conceals the 
cause’ of Patches’ presence in ‘God's 
country” until the last, and, in scenes of 


keen interest, stirring excitement, and hon- 
est manliness proves that ‘‘a man’s a man 
for a’ that.’ 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. The Bird-House Man. 
Pp. 347. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 
Postage 12 cents. 

The atmosphere of this book is typically 
New England. We are surrounded by 
flowers, birds, and attractive young people. 
The Bird-House Man, ‘‘Uncle Alec Far- 
num,” is not old, only fifty, but he has the 
confidence and affection of all the human 
and feathered tribes and the love of even 
the reader. Asa match-maker Alec Farnum 
was a success, clear-sighted, and resource- 
ful. All the broken hearts in Southmead 
are skilfully mended under his delicate 
manipulation. Even the cracked ones are re- 
paired so that scars do not show. The book 
is really a series of love-stories, in which 
the Bird-House Man is the power behind 
the scenes. Throughout there is an under- 


lying spirit of tolerance, broad sympathy, 
and an appreciation of difficulties which 











makes each episode delightful, and all- 
convincing. The author’s love of nature 
is reflected clearly in ‘‘Uncle Aleec’s” per- 
sonality. He teaches many lessons in 
generosity and honest loyalty. Some of the 
tales do not end with ‘“‘happy ever after,” 
for Millie Tilton’s lover could not be called 
from the dead, but she acquired a home of 
her own where some of the mistakes of 
life could be adjusted. Alec Farnum was 
always ready to work for any one who was 
unhappy, and we are glad that, at last, his 
own dream came true. 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. The Unspeakable 
Perk. Pp. 290. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25. Postage 12 cents. 

Mr. Adams has varied his story, but not 
his method in this fascinating tale of the 
Caribbean Sea. For this, like his other 
books, is characterized by conversational 
brilliancy, unique exchange of repartee, 
and an originality of plot quite tantalizing 
in its fascination. Polly Brewster, with her 
wealthy and stubborn father, was cruising 
in a yacht, and, as usual, was surrounded 
by devoted admirers of different nation- 
alities, but on one of her wanderings on the 
beach she scrapes acquaintance in a wholly 
delightful manner with a begoggled young 
scientist who stimulates her curiosity, 
interest, and admiration and whom she 
dubs ‘‘Mr. Beetle-man.’’ Chance meet- 
ings only seem to add to the attraction 
between Polly and Mr. Perkins, or ‘‘The 
Unspeakable Perk” as he is called during 
a series of misunderstandings, local revo- 
lutions, plague quarantine, and some 
heroic evidences of American patriotism. 
The quaint ‘‘Perk” proves to be better 
than his reputation and is able to justify 
his apparently scandalous actions, so that 
Polly finally attains her heart’s desire by 
unusually thrilling methods and every one 
is satisfied, the reader most of all. 


Short Stories from “ Life.””, With an introduction 
by Thomas L. Masson. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25. Postage 12 cents. 


To those not acquainted with the prize- 
story contest instituted by Life, and 
which cost that publication nearly $12,000, 
Mr. Masson’s introduction is enlightening 
and, because of his inimitable style, it is 
very amusing to all. The book contains 
the eighty-one stories which were accepted 
and paid for. Many besides the prize-win- 
ners are worthy of serious consideration, 
especially in the light of Mr. Masson’s defi- 
nition of a short story, which is concise and 
definite. ‘‘A short story,” he says, ‘‘must 
contain at least two characters, for other- 
wise there would be no contrast or struggle. 
A situation must be depicted in which there 
are two opposing forces. The short story 
must convey an idea much larger than 
itself... Every short story must deal with 
human beings, directly or indirectly. It 
is, therefore, inevitable that the supreme 
test lies in its climax which must epitomize 
the whole situation like a revelation to the 
reader of a supremely interesting human 
mystery suddenly made plain and there 
must be no triteness about the vocabulary.” 
The names of many unknown writers ap- 
pear in these pages. It is not necessary 
for the reviewer to question the judgment 
of so many carefully chosen judges. 
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King, Grace. 
Pp. 338. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.40. 
age 12 cents. 


This work is less a story than a poetical 
essay, redolent of the perfume and chival- 
rous atmosphere of the South of fifty years 
ago, rambling in its character, moving 
slowly, with true characteristic Southern 
lassitude, from one episode to another, all 
eentering in the life of one family after the 
war and introducing typical characters in 
the post-bellum life of New Orleans among 
ereoles, negroes, French and American 
inhabitants. It pictures graphically and 
peacefully the struggles at rehabilitation, 
the kindliness of neighbors, and the uni- 
versal humiliation and ruin of the South. 
It is a story of more historical than fictional 
significance, more reminiscent than definite, 
but charmingly atmospheric and sadly and 
sympathetically truthful. 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Tish. Pp. 372. 


Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.35. Postage 12 cents. 


A collection of five stories by Mrs. Rine- 
hart which have appeared in a well-known 
weekly publication in the last four years 
are now published in one volume under the 
name of their most prominent character. 
They chronicle, for the most part, the ad- 
venturous doings and sayings of three mid- 
dle-aged women, Letitia, Aggie, and Lizzie, 
ealled by Tish’s nephew ‘“‘The Mats” 
(Middle-Aged Trio), and are all more or less 
amusing, according to the reader’s mood. 
Tish is a woman of determination, quick 
impulses, unbending will, and masculine in- 
dependence, and the scrapes which she gets 
into are ludicrous and make good read- 
ing in jolly company. To some the very 
improbabilities will seem like jokes, but the 
eonjunction of three such foolish women is 
almost incredible to one in the right mood. 
The silly episodes, the unconscious manip- 
ulations of fate, and the ridiculous situa- 
tions into which Letitia leads her followers 
will be delightful rather than boresome. 
The Tish stories are usually spoken of as 
‘irresistibly funny’’—it all depends on 
one’s point of view—but all will agree that 
they are cleverly silly, full of jokes, and 
amusingly descriptive of foolishly ludicrous 
situations and naively bland stupidity. 


The Pleasant Ways of St. paodesd. 
‘ost- 


Kendall, Oswald. The Romance of the ** Martin 


Connor.”” Pp. 312. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

It is said that to appreciate a book one 
must know the author, but that is not al- 
ways necessary. Oswald Kendall has been 
a sailor, and is now a soldier at the front, 
but, whatever he is, he has the power 
to describe unusual scenery and adven- 
turous life so that the reader not only 
visualizes the things described, but seems 
to be a part of the experiences. The 
Martin Connor was a tramp steamer in 
good condition and manned by extraor- 
dinary men. Captain Hawkes, a giant in 
brain and brawn, Mate Grummet (the 
narrator), Mr. MeLushley, chief engineer, 
““Cert’nly Wilfred,” the cook, Captain 
Esterkay, special pilot, and ‘‘T wo cents,” 
a circus cast-off, and protégé of the captain. 
Starting from Galveston on buxiness con- 
nected with a big rubber company, the 
Martin Connor encounters hurricanes, Am- 
azonian revelations, exeiting contretemps, 
and fights, open and underhanded, in ler 
passage to the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon. The description of rankly luxurious 
growths along the river, animals, and inhab- 
itants of this almost isolated country is 


fascinating. The narrative moves with a 
convincing swing which rests on a strong 
and vivid personality. 


The encounter with 











| of 


| aspirations of 


a and the rescue of 
s victims make 


the ‘‘blowgun Indians 
one of the rubber company’s 
exciting reading. 


Candler, Pat. 
Italian Fiddle-Maker. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


This is a biographical romance, written 
in the first person, as-if by Testore him- 
self, who was by turns passionate, lawless, 
loving, rebellious, and loyal. A young hot- 
headed boy, whose only restraint was a 
devoted mother and a beautiful little 
daughter, he returns from an enforced 
visit to his ruling Count to find his baby 
Fanciullina dead.. Overcome with sorrow, 
defiant, and inconsolable, he takes to the 
road. Adventure soon crosses his path in 
the shape of a royal maid in distress, beset 
by an unwelcome and persistent lover. 
Testore kills the man in honest fight and 
loves the maid—the typical tale of chiv- 
alrous devotion. Social inequality pre- 
vented any union, so Testore leaves his 
lady at a nunnery, and wanders far with 
his gipsy friends, carrying his love in his 
heart, until the Church attempts to punish 
him for his murderous deed. In his wan- 
derings he encounters a dwarf of hideous 
and repulsive mien, but, because of his 
friendly demeanor, is shown some won- 
derful treasures, receives two pieces of 
priceless wood, from which he later makes 
the famous violin—‘‘1707’’—and is given 
a password, “‘resurgam,’’ which extricates 
him in some mysterious way from all his 
difficulties. It is not a noteworthy story, 
but sweet and romantic, dwelling on Tes- 
tore’s undying devotion to ‘‘ Angelo mio” 
more than his skill as a ‘‘ fiddle-maker.”’ 


Testore, the Romance of an 
Pp. 264. New York: E. P. 


Hall, Eliza Calvert. Clover and 
Pp. 239. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Here are six short stories from the pen 
of Eliza Calvert Hall, who is well known 
for her Kentucky stories, especially as the 
creator of ‘‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” a 
character widely known and admired. The 
collection contains the ‘‘nineteenth and 
last of the Aunt Jane stories’’—‘* How 
Parson Page Went to the Circus,” ‘‘Mary 
Crawford’s Chart,” ‘Old Mahogany,’ 
**Millstones and Stumbling-Blocks,”’ ‘‘One 
Taste of the Old Time,” and ‘‘One Day in 
Spring.” The stories are quiet, quaint, and 
wholesome, full of helpful, practical philos- 
ophy for every-day life, and told sympathet- 
ically and vividly so that the reader easily 
visualizes familiar scenes and simple deeds 
in old-time Goshen. There may not be 
much excitement in these narratives, but it 
is also true that there are no vice-problems, 
no marital triangles, no soul-mates, ‘‘affini- 
ties,’ or anything to poison the sweetness 
the atmosphere nor the charming 
“homey” character of the tales. 


Blue Grass. 
oa. 


Graeve, Oscar. The Keys of the C 4 Pp. 274 


New York: The Century Company. $1.35. 
Whether Mr. Graeve meant to show us 
how seldom real life fulfils the dreams and 
youth is a question, but 
that seems the only motive that would 
justify a description of lives that realized 
ideals so little, that missed the good things 
all along the line and evidently compromised 
by assuming, in the end, that self-gratifi- 
cation justified conditions which could be 
only unconventional, irregular, and illegal. 
The book is a story of Brooklyn, rather 
than of New York. The friendship between 
David Wells, the fisherman’s twelve-year- 
old son in Bay Ridge, and Nora Davenport 
whose parents and Colonel Craig came 
there for the summer, is a charming bit of 
natural and spontaneous youth, including 
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BROTH 


FOR INVAY, 


First aides’ 
to the physician 


Recommended by 
the doctor 


There could be no 
higher praise of Franco- 
American Broths than 
the simple fact that they 
are recommended, in 
many cases even pre- 
scribed, by physicians. 
Only a food product of 
known high quality, 
uniformity, and bene- 
ficial properties could 
win an endorsement of 
this character. 


Franco- 
American 


_ Bro ths 


(Sterilized) 
or Invalids 


and (hildren 


These Broths are so palat- 
able, so pure, so rich in deli- 
cious and stimulating meat 
juices that they are relished 
by the most finicky appetite. 
The meat is selected with the 
utmost care from the richest 
and finest cuts. The cooking 
is scientifically conducted to 
yield the utmost strength and 
flavor. No grease; only slight 
seasoning, these broths are all 
ready toserve—aconvenience 
precious alike to physician, 
nurse and mother. 


Beef Chicken 
May be taken hot or cold 


Require no preparation 
Fifteen cents the can 


Mutton Clam 


Franco-American: Broths are on sale at 
the better class of grocery stores. Ifthe 
grocer happens to be without a supply, 
we will send (prepaid anywhere east of 
Mississippi River) a case containing two 
dozen cans, all one kind or assorted, on re- 
ceipt of check or money order for $3.60. 





THE FRANCO- AMERICAN FOOD Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of Franco-American Soups 
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a naive friendship between ‘‘kids,’’ good 
chums who fished, swam, shared ownership 
in Pip, a dog, and built castles in the air 
as children should. Then came the sepa- 
ration and David had to go to work. 
He had dreamed that some day the “‘keys 
of the city” across the bay would be- 
handed to him, but his goal was elusive. 
Material success he did achieve, but, 
strangely enough, David and Nora were 
always in revolt. When they could love 
they didn’t, when they shouldn’t they 
did, no matter what the cost. The de- 
scriptions and style are more agreeable 
than the story. 


Bartlett, Frederick Orin. The Wall Street Girl. 
Pp. 334. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35. 


Here is a pretty love-story in which 
Mr. Bartlett shows how a young man, 
cut off from a big income, may make good 
in spite of a rich fiancée, with help from 
a wholesome young stenographer. Don 
Pendleton had had everything that money 
could buy—a good education, a luxurious 
home, and a father who paid all his bills, 
hut, after his father’s death, he found that 
while the house was still his, he would 
have to earn everything else he wanted. 
When he realized that he had just thirteen 
dollars in his pocket, while Frances 
Stuyvesant calmly told him she needed 
$10,000 a year for spending money, he was 
startled into action. With his lawyer’s 
help, he secured a position in a broker’s 
office. We hate to think what would have 
happened if Sally Winthrop had not seen 
how helpless he was and given him good 
advice. The story is a charming, whole- 
somely sweet history of his awakening 
to his own powers and responsibilities. 
The egg-sandwich lunches are part of his 
discipline. When Don began to notice 
price-tags on window exhibits, we become 
hopeful of his sanity, but it takes a terrible 
jolt to make him realize how serious a part 
Sally has played in his awakening. Don 
was a little slow but, once awake, he moved 
rapidly. Sally was persuaded that she 
had earned a reward and that she herself 
was one. 

Castle, Agnes and Egerton. A Little House in 
War-Time. Pp. 276. New York: E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $1.50. 

The Castles, with their usual picturesque 
language and fluent descriptions, have 
written a book not easy to describe. It 
purports to be a description of their 
summer villa in Surrey. According to 
descriptions, it must be a delightful and 
happy spot, where every attempt has 
been made to show sympathy for refugees 
and soldiers. It seems strange in England 
to be ealled ‘‘Signora,’”’ ‘‘Signorina,”’ and 
‘“*Padrone,”’ but Italian furniture justifies 
much. The rhapsodies include gardens, 
“‘famiglia,”’ and Chinese dogs, which are 
evidently highly prized. As a_ verdict 
or judgment, applied to two nationalities, 
the sentence: ‘“‘The German people have 
sunk below the level of the brute, it is the 
English who have come back to faith and 
simplicity,’ might better have been left 
out. Spontaneous admiration might other- 
wise be paid to the literary merit and the 
artistic spirit of these well-known writers. 

Benson, E. F. Devid Blaize. Pp. 365. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 

It seems to be a fad, or literary test, 
with successful writers, to produce a boy’s 
book. With pleasant memories of Mr. 
Tarkington’s ‘‘Seventeen,’”’ we welcome 
“David Blaize,’”’ by E. F. Benson, which 
is simply a chronicle of a boy’s school life 
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Make Indoors Cheerful 





for Winter Months— 


You really spend most of your 
time living “inside your home.” 
Nothing will do more to make 
a cheerful interior than a little 
attention now 


to floors and I 
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If the white paint on the wood- 
work is marred and marked be- 
yond cleaning, use Val-Enamel— 
it’s washable,tougher, smoother, 
easier to clean 
and harder to 
soil. It has per- 
manent white- 


white enamel ALSPARF ness. 
will do wonders 
in any house. The Kiddies 


On the front door, in the vesti- 
bule, the front hall, the living 
room, the dining room, the bed 
room, thekitchen and bathroom 
—in short, wherever you have 
A Valsparred 
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Vite VALENTINE’S 
surface always Ename | 


need Valspar. 
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in the Dealer’s Window.—Go 
to the nearest Valspar dealer, 
the man who shows the above 
display,and ask him. He knows 
make indoors cheer- 
ful for the win- 
ter months.” 
Don’t 
merely 
“varnish” or 


ask 


for 


and attractive pa “eel” oe 
and it can be kept so by wash- remember the names and ask 
ing with soap and water, for for VALSPAR and VAL- 
Valspar is absolutely waterproof. ENAMEL. 


Special Offer 





If you wish to test Valspar, send 1oc in stamps to cover mailing 
and packing and we will send you enough Valspar to finish a 


small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
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Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
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Nick and Pull— 
and the 
point pops out 


It is 


O UICK! Fascinating! 
downright fun to sharpen a Blaisdell 


Easy! 


pencil. The “nick and pull” way super- 
sedes the old slow, mussy method of whit- 
tling wooden pencils. The Blaisdell i 
absolutely unique in its time-saving, labor- 
lightening, lead-economizing features. 


Biaisdells are made of the finest quality leads. 
They are wonderfully smooth and easy-writing. 
They are in daily use by up-to-date people 
everywhere—in offices, factories, banks, tele- 
graph offices, and schools, and by the biggest 
business concerns in the country. 


Blaisdell 202, with eraser, wins its way 
into the good graces of office workers instantly. 
60c a dozen, $6 a gross. 


Blaisdell 151 blue pencil is the biggest 
success of its kind ever made—outsells all other 
blue pencils combined. $1 a dozen, $10.80 a 
cross. 


Blaisdell spun-glass ink eraser takes 
the blackest blots right out. Sharpens like a 
Blaidsdell pencil. Lasts three times as long as 
the ordinary ink eraser, and costs but 10c. 


Blaisdell is a complete line of pencils—every 
kind for every purpose, including Regular, Col- 
ored, Copying, Indelible, Extra Thick, China 
Marking, .Metal Marking, Lumberman’s and 
Railroad pencils. All grades and all degrees 
of hardness. 


Stationers everywhere sell Blaisdell Pencils. 
Ask yours for Blaisdells today! 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The 


| ambition. 


between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
The author tries to present the boy’s point 
of view at a time when to earry stag- 
beetles in one’s pocket and fire ink-darts 
at one’s comrades are the height of his 
It is curious to note the differ- 
enees in the English and American school 
habits, sports, and systems. The Ameri- 
ean reader finds too many chapters given 
up to the details of cricket, which are so 
much Greek to the average reader, but 
the boys are interesting and some of the 
contretemps very amusing. There isn’t the 
charm in “ David Blaize ”’ that there was in 
“Seventeen,” but perhaps an Englishman 
would reverse that judgment. 


HYAMSON’S “UNIVERSAL 
BIOGRAPHY” 


Hyamson, Albert M. A Dictionary of Universal 
Biography of All Ages and of All Peoples. Quarto 
744—12 pp. $7.50 net. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co.; London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 


This work, which aims to give brief 
biographies of ‘‘every man and woman 
who has achieved eminence or prominence, 
from the dawn of history until the present 
day,”’ brings down to date a similar work 
compiled by the Rev. Charles Hole and 
published in London in 1865, a revised and 
enlarged edition of which was edited in 
the United States by William Adolphus 
Wheeler and published in New York in 
1866, and another edition was published 
in Boston in 1869. The present compila- 
tion, modeled upon these, contains one 
hundred and ten thousand names of men 
and women, and gives in addition to 
patronymics the given name, nationality, 
profession, calling or occupation, and the 
annual dates of birth and death of each 
subject whose name is recorded. The 
compiler is to be congratulated upon the 
manner in which he has dealt with Ameri- 
can names in general. All the Presidents 
of the United States, and all the generals 
of the American War of Secession, as well 
as the statesmen of that and later times, 
are found duly recorded. The same may 
be said for the names of British subjects 
who have come into prominence. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Hyamson has vastly improved 
the original dictionary. He has made a 
volume which can not fail to be of great 
convenience to habitual users of such 
books. He might confer a favor upon 
mankind in general if he should supple- 
ment this work with a dictionary on the 
same general plan which should embrace all 
distinguished living characters. 

But, notwithstanding the range of Mr. 
Hyamson’s work, which he modestly 
describes as ‘‘an endeavor to include every 
oné whose work and whose memory can be 
said to have survived until to-day,”’ the 
effort has fallen short of the endeavor in one 
respect, perhaps in more than one, but this 
one is so striking as to eall for special ref- 
erence. One finds records of Confucius, 
Mohammed, and Zoroaster, even a record 
of Pontius Pilate, ‘‘Roman Governor of 
Judea in 38,’’ but nowhere in the book is 
there a reference to that ‘‘just Person” of 
whose blood Pilate proclaimed himself 
innocent. Does Mr. Hyamson wish his 
readers to believe that the name of Jesus 
Christ and his memory have not survived 
until to-day? In a book of this kind, the 
omission is serious. There are other 
omissions, of course, Peter and Paul we 
find, but we look in vain for Matthew and 
Mark. Luke also is nowhere to be found. 


| But it is not the province of this review to 
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exhaust the Biblical subjects, it suffices 
to know that even as Mr. Hyamson has 
omitted the name of Jesus Christ, so also 


has he omitted the name of one of his own . 


faith—Shabbethai Zebi, the Jewish fanatic 
of the seventeenth century whose cult 
spread from Cairo to Avignon. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PLAYS 

Representative English Plays. From the Middle 
Ages to the End of the Nineteenth Century. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by John S: P. Tatlock and 
Robert G. Martin. New York: The Century. Company. 
$2.50 net. 

A survey of the British drama from the 
days of miracle- and morality-plays to the 
time of Oscar Wilde was never before 
comprised within a single volume. The 
service rendered by the editors is a genuine 
one, in spite of the fact that the choice 
from so large a body of work would likely 
vary with every such undertaking. The 
principle of choice, so the editors tell us, 
revolved around the considerations of 
“excellence, influence, and historical im- 
portance, representative and typical char- 
acter (for a body of drama or for an age), 
and the importance of the type.’’ ‘Such 
considerations, then, militate against an 
assembly of plays merely as ‘“‘the best” 
and explain the absence of sonte*favorites. 
The prime favorite, indeed, is not here 
at all, and the editors rather naively 
remark that in so small a collection the 
only way to do full justice and honor to 
Shakespeare is to omit him altogether. 
The other Elizabethans range before us for 
the most part in plays that would in- 
stantly strike the reader as representative, 
tho the unfamiliar ‘‘Mother Bombie” 
of John Lyly, we are told, was chosen 
because it exemplifies the strong Latin 
influence which: helped to transform the 
medieval into the modern drama. The 
other periods are less fully represented, 
but in proportion to their worth the 
selection is doubtless adequate. The vol- 
ume ends on the threshold of the modern 
period—a safe place to pause, but a dis- 
appointment to some. Wilde’s ‘‘Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’’ is chosen as marking 
the rise of a ‘‘realistic prose drama of 
genuine literary worth.” It closes the 
period represented by Shelley’s ‘‘Cenci,”’ 
Bulwer’s ‘‘Lady of Lyons,” and Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Blot in the ’Seutcheon.” Devotees 
of the modern drama are not generously 


| eatered to, but the background of the 


subject is adequately filled in. The editors 
have supplied the reader with introductions, 
and for the older and obscurer plays with 
foot-notes to assist to a fluent reading. 


CLASSIC WORKS ON THE ORIENT 


Triibner’s Oriental Series. Si-Yu-Ki, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629), by Samuel Beal, 
pp. eviii-242, 369; Hwui Li, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, 
with an introduction by Samuel Beal, pp. xlviii-218; 
Joseph Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, pp. xxxiv-353; P. 
Bigandet, The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the 
Buddha of the Burmese, with annotations, pp. xx-267, 
vii-326; The Life of the Buddha and the Early History 
of His Order derived from Tibetan W. orks, translated by 

-« Woodville Rockhill, pp. xii-273; Madhava Acharva, 
The Sarva-Darsana- Samgraha, or Review of the 
Different Systems of Hindu Philosophy, translated 
by E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, pp. xii-281; Al- 
beruni’s India, An Account of the Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature of India about A.D. 1030, edited by Edward 
C. Sachau, pp. lii-408; Martin Haug, Essays on the 
Sacred Language, Writings, ~ Religion of the 
Parsis, edited by E. W. W xxxiv—427; John 
Dowson, A Classical Dictionary, 2 Hindu Mythology 
and Religion, pp. xx-411; Edwin Arnold, Indian 
Poetry and Indian agg ve 282. Popular 
edition, 10 vols., 8vo. Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton &Co. $2.50 net per vol. 


It may happen that the issue of a series 
of related works is a more important event 
than the original publication. In the 
infancy of a science masters are far ahead 
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UAKERS are the all-year-’ round 
tires—the tires that make good not 
only on summer roads, but also on hard, 
sleety, icy and snow-covered highways. 
They are the tires that keep cars out of 
dead storage. 


The tough, springy tempered rubber treads resist 
the gashings of ice and frozen mud, and per- 
mit the use of chains when the going is unusually 
treacherous or dangerous. 


Tempering gives the high-grade rubber in 
Quaker Tires a wearing quality that cannot 
be secured by the ordinary process of vulcan- 
izing. While hard enough to grind down 
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If you use chains, the low cost of Quaker plain treads and the in- 
creased durability of Temperedrubber will effect a double saving. 
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materials that would cut rubber that had not 
been tempered, Quaker tempered rubber is resili- 
ent and elastic in the highest degree. 


Tempered rubber does not crack, chip nor 
pick out. It wears evenly—like tempered steel 
—and mighty slowly. That’s why Quaker 
Tire- users report such wonderful mileage rec- 
ords and freedom from tire trouble, regardless 
of road conditions. 

The T. T. T. tread is another exclusive Quaker 
feature—scientific in every respect. Economy 
and caution suggest the use of these non-skid 
treads. Quaker Tires are the cheapest if 
price be based on service. Ask the Quaker 
dealer to show you these 5,000-mile tires at 
about a 3,500-mile price. 










QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 
Factory, Philadelphia 







Order Office. 


Well-rated Garages, Auto Accessory or 
Hardware dealers seeking a high-grade 
tire account for 1917 should write at 


once for our proposition. Certain good 


territory is open. 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton St. 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood St. 


CHICAGO 
182 W. Lake St. 
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Smoke Wisdom — 


what it is. 


‘Move forward or lose out’’ says the spirit 
of our time. 

So we organize better, eat more sensibly, work 
and play more wisely. 

The efficient man even expresses the idea in his 
smoking. 

He chooses a satisfying, mild cigar because it 
keeps him happy and work-fit, too. 

And he smokes—thousands upon thousands of him 


—the ROBERT BURNS. 


What is the reason for this 





explain these characteristic 
tremendous, nation-wide ac- ROBERT BURNS qualities. 
ceptance of ROBERT Its Havana filler gives it fine 
BURNS? flavor. Our own special curing 
gives that Havana rare mildness. 
The neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 


Its satisfying taste — which 
never fuddles, never dulls. Its 
satisfying mildness—which 
leaves you easy and soothed and And — remember this— 
head-clear as a good smoke ROBERT BURNS, moving 
should. forward with the trend of the 

“ ° ° age—is today a better cigar than 
ever before. 





The blend and the curing 


Dene you thd me Latily ? 


Remember that Little Bobbie is 
a pocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS himself. Price 5c. 







‘Hite 8 
7. - 3 ° ° 

Home Yooh Little Bobbie 5¢ 
Sold by thousands of 
dealers in the U. S. SMOKER’S NOTE-—TIf you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 
and particularly by them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
those who display cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 
this sign. nerves will both thank you. 


Srratron & Storm, Manufacturers, 119 West 40TH Street, New York City 























of their times and produce works the worth 
of which only a maturer development makes 
evident. That is the case with a series of 
volumes in Triibner’s ‘‘Oriental Series,” 


* now being republished on this side by the 


Duttons, in the sphere of the history of 
philosophy, literature, and religion. Each 
of these is a classic of sterling worth, 
valuable both as the production in English 
of a contribution to history from Eastern 
sources and in the way of exposition. The 
time is now ripe for the appreciation, by, 
happily, a large corps of students, of works 
long known only by the few specialists 
who alone until recent years benefited 
by them. It is an ineident of note that 
these books may now be bought at a price 
much below that at which they have 
hitherto been available. 

From the foregoing it must not be 
deduced that the volumes are of interest 
only within narrowly prescribed limits. 
Most of them are of an intensely human 
sort, and some are, besides, of extreme 
and permanent value as unique historical 
documents the loss of which would be a 
calamity. 

Of the volumes mentioned above, the 
first contains the summary by Tsang, a 
noted convert to Buddhism in China, of 
the travels of other Chinese-Buddhist 
pilgrims to India, with a description of the 
countries through which they passed, from 
400 a.p. to his own time. This early 
dated information respecting western 
China and India and Buddhism is invalu- 
able. The life of Tsang supplements the 
first, and throws much needed light on the 
Buddhist religion and the Indian people of 
his day. Edkins’s volume retells the story 
of Buddha as received in China and 
describes the history and course of the 
religion there. Published first in 1879, it 
has never been superseded. Bigandet’s 
work is an exposition of the same mate- 
rial from Burmese sources, is yet un- 
rivaled, and is as authoritative as when 
first issued. 'The work by Rockhill, the 
noted American traveler and diplomat, does 
for Tibet what Bigandet’s does for Burmah. 
No other work yet written can take its 
place. The ‘‘Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha”’ 
is the review by a learned Hindu of the 
“sixteen”? systems of Hindu philosophy 
and religion as they appeared in the 
fourteenth century. No student of Hindu 
thought can afford to be without it. 
Equally valuable from another point of 
view is Alberuni’s India, written about 
1030 by a learned native of Khiva, whose 
objective view and exposition have main- 
tained the value of this classic. Haug’s 
work on the Parsis blocked out the path 
later students followed. While a few of 
its conclusions are superseded by later 
investigations, much is of lasting merit. 
Dowson’s ‘‘Dictionary”’ is alone in its 
field, so far as the West is concerned; and 
Edwin Arnold’s translations need no 
encomium from the reviewer. 

All these volumes are exact reprints of 
the original editions, and contain in full 
their rich apparatus (prefaces and notes). 
No student of the life, literature, religion, 
and customs of the East can afford to be 
without them. The reprint at so low cost 
is a boon. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN AMERICA 


Groat, George Gorham (Ph.D.). An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Organized Labor in America. 
Pp. cen New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 


Professor Groat’s elaborate study of 
organized labor in this country constitutes 
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an interesting addition to the rapidly 
accumulating literature of the subject. 
While the work is conceived in a spirit 
of sympathy for the labor organizations 
and their just aims, it is by no means 
partizan, the author urging in his preface 
that he shares with many others a doubt 
as to the fulness with which organized 
labor lives up to its weighty obligations. 
He believes, nevertheless, that in public 
discussion generally, the unions do not get 
a fair and intelligent hearing. His book 
may be regarded as distinctly friendly 
to the unions. 

The author in his Introduction quotes a 
striking sentence from Carlyle: ‘‘This 
that they call the organization of labor is 
the universal, vital problem of the world.” 
The words must have been written about 
three-quarters of a century ago, and the 
problem has more vitality to-day than 
ever before. Even in its academic aspect 
it has become important, as the recent 
ease of Professor Nearing, with its quasi- 
sensational features, proved. In this latest 
study of what is undoubtedly the pressing 
problem of economic, constructive states- 
manship at the present time the author 
concentrates his attention upon the labor- 
unions, as presenting a very practical and 
as yet far from exhausted phase of the 
subject. First sketching in the historic 
background of the movement, with its 
beginnings in England and its charac- 
teristically sinister association with the 
Great Plague of 1348, Professor Groat gives 
an interesting, sympathetic account of the 
gradual travail of labor from a condition of 
serfdom to what now seems by com- 
parison independence. 

The problems of organized labor, which 
are of such absorbing interest in the pres- 
ent struggle for political control, did not 
originate in modern times. This con- 
scientious investigator finds their roots in 
the modifications of feudalism during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
manorial lords and greater barons ‘‘ were 
commuting the primitive forms of feudal 
dues in the form of payment in services 
into money payments, such as rents and 
taxes.” This finally led, the author 
believes, to the more complex relations of 
later medieval and early modern periods. 

Throughout the volume the author has 
presented both sides of all questions dis- 
cust, and has tried to hold the seales fairly. 





Quite Different—Jupce—‘‘ You deny 
having any knowledge of thé affair, and yet 
the description fits you exactly—a beauti- 
ful face, a wonderful figure, and dainty 
feet.”’ 

* Oh, judge—I’ll tell you all about it.”— 
Life. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money Spee to strangers even 
tho they exhibit printe matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DIGEST mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 
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“HIT THE TRAIL OF THE BLISSFUL SHAVE,” 
ADVISES MENNEN 


The trail of poor lathers is thronged with cut, disfigured, 
nervous, shave-conscious faces. But by joining the happy 
Brotherhood of the Mennen Lather, you insure your face 
against most of the dangers and discomforts of the shave. 

An abundance of water, well “worked in” with the brush, 
expands half an inch of Mennen’s Shaving Cream into an 
incomparably rich lather that remains moist and firm during 
the shave. It softens the most obstinate beard without 
rubbing-in or re-lathering. It leaves your face cool, com- 
fortable, and satisfied. It’s rich in that soothing emollient, 
glycerine, and requires no lotion after using. Use only 
Mennen’s Talcum for Men. 

Mennen’s is in a state of ready solubility in the tube. 
Use either hot or cold water; hard or soft. —The Mennen 
lather knows neither flaw nor weakness, It prepares the 
beard so thoroughly for shaving that it greatly prolongs the 
usefulness of razor-blades and saves stropping and honing. 

Mennen’s is absolutely without free caustic. Its em- 
phatic superiority over the frothy, feeble, fast-drying, or 
lumpy lathers of many shaving soaps has made it the ruling 
favorite with those wise men who know the folly of wast- 
ing time while shaving. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 









Laboratories: 
1620 Orange Street, Newark, N.J. 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agents for Canada: Pe. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. /7 
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Toronto, Ont. 
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The query is centuries old —the answer 
ever new. 

For the Bard himself did not give an ade- 
quate answer, though cleverly he seemed to 
dc so. 

There may be everything in a name —or 
nothing. 

Depending entirely on whether or not there 
is an ideal, a purpose and a will back of the 
name. 

Names die or endure — they get their 
deserts. 

In recent times men seem to have over- 


What’s i 


looked that fact—that inevitable reward for 
good or ill. 


Names in our day, are, alas, too often 
regarded only as things with which to con- 
jure—to capitalize—to exploit—to realize on 
—dquickly; even at the sacrifice of the name. 


If the name Reo stands for much in your 
esteem, it is because back of that name is an 
ideal—and a definite, unswerving purpose. 


Nothing Utopian or theoretical, but a 
practical business policy that looks to the 
future—and is willing to wait a little while 
for the full reward—feeling, knowing, that 
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that reward will be the greater for the time in merchandising, as it stands for the ripest 
spent in deserving it. We Reo Folk believe there is in experience and the best in manu- 
in the Golden Rule so sincerely we apply it in facturing facilities. 

business as in personal affairs—week days as : F 

well as Sundays; in our dealings with custom- ae a, pro aay Ba "seralhacene sapien 
efs we may never see, as with the home folk. the Reo product as “The Gold Standard of 


Reo success—and that success has been. Values”’ in automobiles and motor trucks. 


5 than we could have hoped for in the It is our ambition to so conduct this business 
beginning—has been due directly to the ideals that, as the years go by, you will not find 
that are Reo—and the consistent adherence reason to change, but will be the more strongly 
to a policy laid down in the beginning. confirmed in that good opinion of Reo. 


It is our boast, and our pride, that the 
name Reo stands for all that is fair and good Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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‘*‘No Waiting — Where 
There’s a Robbins 
& Myers Motor’’ 


“ E thing I like about your store, Mr. 
Jackson, is that I never have to wait. 
Everything is so up-to-date.”’ 
**Glad to hear you say that, Mrs. Keith. The 
electric way of store keeping is a good busi- 
ness builder. These compact Robbins & Myers 
motors are a great help—from grinding coffee 
to chopping meat.’”’ 


The Robbins & Myers Motor way has 
raised the standard of modern store 
keeping. Wherever things are done 
electrically there you will find like nice- 
ties of high grade service in the other 
departments. 


As a result, progressive storekeepers 
in ever increasing number are saving 
time and increasing sales by letting 
electricity do the many things formerly 
done by hand. 


They. know that makers of high grade 
electrical devices for the home, office, 
store and factory equip their product 
with Robbins & Myers Motors in order 
to insure an operating quality in keep- 
ing with the machine's other quality 
features, 


Robbins & Myers Motors are made in 
all sizes from 1-40 to 25 horsepower, for 
operation on all commercial direct and 
alternating circuits. So look for the 
name Robbins & Myers on the motor of 
whatever electrically-driven device you 
buy. It’s a veritable guarantee of qual- 
ity and service. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric 
Fans and Small Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers Motors 





Manufacturers of motor 
driven machines—Let our en- 
gineers co-operate in solving 
your motor problems and sub- 
mit sample motors which you 
can test on your machines. No 
obligation involved. 


Motor asers~Write for data 
on motors to suit your partic- 
ular nee 


Electrical dealers—Write us 
for bulletins, prices and dis- 
counts.- Let us help you close 
large sales, 
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CURRENT POETRY 





HE interesting Poetry Review, oi 

London, is melancholy reading nowa- 
days. After nearly every poem there is an 
editorial note telling us that the poet 
died in battle. The number of young men 
whose genius has suddenly flowered in the 
war is astonishingly large, and that so 
many of them have died soon after proving 
that they were poets brings clearly before 
us war’s ravages in the world of letters. 

As romantic and as tragic a figure as 
Rupert Brooke was Captain Julian Gren- 
fell, D.S.O., who died from wounds in the 
summer of 1915. He was a picturesque 
figure, a great hrnter and amateur pugilist 
as well as a poet. In India he killed thirty- 
six boars in one season, in South Africa he 
knocked out the champion boxer of the 
country—and these strenuous deeds did not 
keep him from writing poetry. It was 
during his stay in India that he made this 
richly colored study of an Oriental land- 
scape, which we take from The Poetry 
Review. 


THE HILLS 
By JULIAN GRENFELL 


Mussoorie and Chakrata Hill 
The Jumna flows between 

And from Chakrata’s hills afar 
Mussoorie’s valle is seen. 

The mountains sing fogether 

In cloud or surmy ‘wéather, 

The Jumna, through their tether, 
Foams white or plunges green. 


The mountains stand and laugh at Time, 
They pillar up the Earth, 

They watch the ages pass, they bring 
New centuries to birth. 

They feel the daybreak shiver, 

They see Time passing ever, 

As flows the Jumna River 
As breaks the white sea-surf. 


They drink the sun in a golden cup 
And in blue mist the rain; 

With a sudden brightening they meet the lightning 
Or ere it strikes the plain. 

They seize the sullen thunder 

And take it up for plunder 

And cast it down and under, 
And up and back again. . . . 


Here, in the hills of ages 

I met thee face to face; 
O mother Earth, O lover Earth, 

Look down on me with grace. 
Give me thy passion burning, 
And thy strong patience, turning 
All wrath to powez, all yearning. 

To truth, thy dwelling-place. 


Here is another picture, with a less 
august subject. The philosophizing in the 
last stanza is rathec roundabout, but the 
first stanzas are vividly pictorial. 


TO A BLACK GREYHOUND 
By JULIAN GRENFELL 


Shining black in the shining light, 
Inky black in the golden sun, 
Graceful as the swallow’s flight, 
Light as swallow, winged one, 
Swift as driven hurricane. . . . 
Double-sinewed stretch and spring, 
Muffied thud of flying feet, 
See the black dog galloping, 
Hear his wild foot-beat. 


See him lie when the day is dead, 

Black curves curled on the boarded floor. 
Sleepy eyes, my sleepy head .. . 

Eyes that were aflame before. 


The. Literary 


Gentle now, they burn no more; 
Gentle now and softly warm 

With the fire that made them bright 
Hidden—as when after storm 
Softly. falls the night. 


God of Speed, who makes the fire— 
God of Peace, who lulls the same— 
God who gives the fierce desire, 
Lust for blood as fierce as flame— 
God who stands in Pity’s name— 
Many may ye be or less, 
Ye who rule the earth and sun: 
Gods of strength and gentleness 
Ye are ever one, 


Here is a magical bit of melody which we 
find in The Catholic World for October. 
It is good to see that our poets are redis- 
covering the glories of our own rivers and 
our own countryside—we have been 
straining our eyes to see Stratford and the 
Avon, and been blind to the wonders of 
the Hudson and—well, Poughkeepsie—for 
here is a poet who can put even that 
curiously named city into musical verse. 


OLD HUDSON ROVERS 
By MicHarEt J. EARLS 


When the dreamy night is on, up the Hudson 
River, 
And the sheen of modern taste is dim and far 
away, 
Ghostly men on fantom rafts make the waters 
shiver, 
Laughing in the sibilance of the silver spray. 
Yea, and up the woodlands, stanch in moonlit 


weather, 

"Go the ghostly horsemen, adventuresome to 
ride, 

White as mist the doublet-baize, bandolier, and 
feather, 


Fleet as gallant Robin Hood in an eventide. 


Times are gone that knew the craft in the rdéle 
of rovers, 
Fellows of the open, care could never load: 
Unalarmed for bed or board, they were leisure’s 
lovers, 
Summer bloomed in story on the Hyde Park 
Road, 
Summer was a blossom, but the fruit was autumn, 
Fragrant hay-lofts for a bed, cider-cakes in store, 
Warmer was a cup they knew, when the north 
wind caught ’em, 
Down at Benny Havens’ by the West Point 
shore. 


Idlers now—and loafers pass, joy is out of fashion, 
Honest fun that fooled a dog or knew a friendly 
gate, 
Now the craft are vagabonds, sick with modern 
passion, 
Riding up and down the ‘shore, on an aching 
freight; 
Sullen are the battered looks, cheerless talk or 
tipsy, 
Sickly in the smoky air, starving in the day, 
Pining for a city’s noise at Kingston or Po’keepsie, 
Eager more for Gotham and a great White Way. 


Rich is all the countryside, but glory has departed. 
What if yachts and mansions be, by the river’s 
marge! 

Dim tho was a hillside, lamps were happy-hearted, 
Near the cove of Rondout in a hut or barge. 
Silken styles are tyrants, fashion kills the playtime, 

Robs the heart of largess that is kindly to the 
poor, 
Richer were the freemen, welcome as the Maytime, 
Glad was child or maiden seeing Brennen 
of the moor. 


Send us back the olden knights, tell no law to 
track ’em, 

Give to child and maiden story-tellers as of yore, 

Millionaires in legend-wealth, tho no bank would 
back ’em, 
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No more bothersome cranking of your phonograph. The continual 
winding and rewinding of the spring takes away much of the pleasure 
Many a record is spoiled—robbed of the sweet tone 
and perfect rhythm—by the spring running down suddenly. The most 
important and necessary phonograph improvement—the one that does 
away entirely with cranking. Every phonograph can now be made elec- 
tric—instantly—without altering or harming machine in any way by the 


@rncte Phonomotor 


of the music. 


This wonderful motor gives you all 
the benefits,enjoyment and convenience 
of the highest priced electric phono- 
graphs at a fraction of their cost. 

With the Arnold Phonomotor all 
you have to do is to change records 
and needles. The Arnold Phono- 
motor does the rest. It assures a 


Attaches or detaches instantly — 
Positively will not harm any machine 


To use the Arnold Phonomotor 
simply let the spring run down and take 
out the handle. Then set the Arnold 
Phonomotor so its soft rubber drive 
pulley touches the metal disc turn-table. 
Attach the plug to any electric light 
socket. Simply press the button and the 
record plays. When selection is fin- 
ished, if your machine has no automatic 
stop, press the button again and the 
record stops—no cranking—no winding 
or rewinding. There is absolutely no 
danger—no need to fear harming or de- 
facing the phonograph, because there 


7 ! Test the Arnold on your own phonograph 10 
10 Day ~ rl days before you decide to buy it. 
on every kind of a record. Note how it 


assists in aan’ j the very best out of every selection—whether it’s the deep tones 
of Scotti or Caruso, the rich mellowness of Alma Gluck’s voice, the sweet 


strains from Mischa Elman’ s or Maud 
Powell’s violin, the sharp, stentorian 
sounds from Sousa’s or Pryor’s band, 
or the subtle humor of a Lauder song. 

Send coupon today for our 19 days trial and com- 
plete description of the wonderful Arnold Phonomotor. 
It will make your phonograph up-to-date and many 
times more enjoyable, 


AGENTS—write for offer, The Arnold 
sells on dersonstration. It is not sold 
by phonograph dealers. Ask us why! 


ARNOLD ELECTRIC CO., 1414 W.12th St., Racine, Wis. 
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perfect reproduction of every selec- 
tion because it operates at uniform 
speed and is absolutely noiseless. You 
adjust the speed regulating device as 
you always did, but there is no fluc- 
tuation, no slowing down—no dis- 
cordant sounds or spring noise to 
spoil the record. 


is nothing to alter or change. The 
Arnold Phonomotor operates without 
permanent attachment. Enables you to 
change back at-will to the old way of 
cranking—but we know you won't. 

The Arnold Phonomoto1 is made by 
a firm which has specialized in small 
motors for over 15 years. It isthe re- 
sult of years of test and experiments to 
perfect a phonograph motor that would 
render the best possible reproduction of 
any selection of any kind without noise 
or vibration—and is fully guaranteed 
in every particular. 


Try it 


Send This Coupon 


ARNOLD ELECTRIC CO., 1414 W. 12th St., Racine, Wis. [ 


| Please send me your booklet giving full particulars about 
the Arnold Phonomotor and details of your 10-Day Trial 
offer. 


Name ! 
| Sree 
Le a — oo ~~ State... — —— | 
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The right campaign button for 
your winter campaigti against 
colds is the ONE Button on the 


Hatch 


ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 


Selection Day is coming—the day when 
you march down to your dealer's to register 
your vote for winter underwear. So let's 
simplify the issues that you must decide. 
First. you want Warmth—and the Hatch 
One-Button Union Suit’s variety of quality 
fabrics gives you as much as you want. 
Second, you want Comfort—and this gar- 
ment’s perfect design and careful finishing 
assure that. Third, you want Convenience— 
and the unique method of fastening this suit 
makes it the easiest possible garment to slip 
on and off and keeps it free from lost buttons 
and torn buttonholes. So with qualifications 
like these it’s earned your vote. Cast it! 

The Hatch One-Button Union Suit is ob- 
tainable in cotton or wool in all weights suited 
to the man whose work demands only mod- 
erately heavy garments and to the outdoor 
man who wants the greatest degree of shel- 
tering warmth. 

This garment is featured at the best haber- 
dashers’ and department stores: but if you can- 
not get it easily and quickly, send your size with 
remittance to our mill at Albany, N. Y.,and we 
will gladly supply you direct; delivery free. 

Men’s Suits—$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.60, $3.50 
Boys’ Suits—75 cents, $1.25, $1.50 

Our illustrated booklet describing the com- 

plete line of winter and summer weights 

of the Hatch One-Button Union Suits will 

be sent free upon request to 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Manufacturers 
Albany New York 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Sole distributor to dealers 











But old Benny Havens by the West Point shore. 


Off with lazy vagabonds, social ghosts that shiver, 
Give to worthy roadmen the great green way, 
And we'll hear a song again up the Hudson River, 

Ringing from a drifting raft, set in silver spray. 


The poetry of Florence Earle Coates al- 
ways is thoughtful, stately, and exquisitel 
finished. This characteristic poem first ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine. 


THE GODS REMEMBER 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
The Gods remember always. We forget, 
But they forget not; every debt, 
Howe’er we palter and evade, 

Maturing, must be paid. 


They pity us, the Gods, but naught forzive, 
Lest we, who slowly learn to live— 

Children scarce wiser in our age than youth— 
Should come to doubt their truth! 


Loving the brave who strive and will not yield 
Tho hurt and fallen on the field, 

They teach us not from death to fly, 

Lest we, indeed, should die! 

For ‘tis their will the soul shall rise 
Above its earthly agonies: 
Triumphant rise, as from the pyre 

\ phenix, winged by fire! 


Interestingly reminiscent of the old 
broadsheet method of selling poetry are 
some ballads by Allan Updegraff, printed 
by the Maverick Press, at Woodstock 
N. Y., and sold at five cents apiece at 
fairs and festivals, the proceeds being 
given to Belgium. That which we quote is 
a well-wrought ballade, contemporary in 


application, but touched with some of 
the magic of the France of ancient courtly 
days. 
RED ROSES 
By ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 
What more shall be said of Love? O lady and 
queen, 
What rose shall [ bring, what vow of faith 


shall J take? 
All flowers and noblest vows are all too mean 


To bear thee the love with my heart-strings 
break. 

Shall I tell thee how gladly I'd die for thy dear 
sake? 


But I guard my life, for my life belongs to thee. 
© lady, a strife in Hell is the vow I make— 
And a rose, and more ‘than a rose, I'll pluck 
for thee. 


To the lowest circle of Hell, where shapes obscene 
Writhe in the poisoned air, and blood-pools shake 
With grislier horrors than ever a Dante has seen, 
I'll carry thy gage, thy ringing name, and take 
Vengeance upon the Beast that hoped to slake 
In thy fair body his pride and letchery. 
This is my vow; and there, for thy dear sake, 
A rose, and more than a rose, I'll pluck for thee. 


O lady, few famous heroes of old, I ween, 
Have grappled with Death for a fair beloved’s 
sake 
More nearly than I, Jean Poilu, for thee, 
My France, my France! This, then, 
I take; 
To go to the depths of Heil, and there to make 
Red, blood-red, roses blossom so merrily 
That all despoilers shall learn thereof, and quake— 
A rose, and more than a rose, I'll pluck for thee! 


my Queen 
is the vcw 


L’ENVOI 


Now France, fair France, I go forth for thy sake, 
And if I fall, sead no tears after me; 
But pray, or ever my body and spirit break, 
That a rose, and more than a pluck 
for thee. 


rose, I 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





ON THE KARPATHIAN BATTLE- 
GROUND 


the heart of the 


tains, 


men of a 


Karpathian Moun- 
where hundreds of thousands of 


dozen nations are battling for 


world-ideals, lies Maramaros-Sziget, once 
merely a valuable salt-mining country. It 
has lain there, tucked off in the mountains, 
far from the currents of European life for 
centuries, and now the flood of affairs has 
turned it from a placid back-country into 
beaten 


a maelstrom. It was out of the * 


path,”’ so it had few tourists; now it is the 
scene of what may. be a decisive turn of the 
world’s future. 

In a recent issue of the New York Times, 
Miss Lovina Steward Smith, 
ited the 
world atmosphere, 
of the 


traveler. 


who has vis- 
old- 
has brought out some 


place, and knew its quaint, 


notable things which impress the 
She has seen its commingling of 
watched 


races, heard its babel of tongues, 


its rustic life wind through the days. from 


spring to autumn and back to spring 
again. Just now it is much. better than 
a visit to those mountains to read her 


She 


Maramaros is reached, 


observations. begins by telling how 


and what is seen 


when we arrive: 


Roumanian gipsies (Olah) squatting on 
the ground, men with long curly hair who 
play the fiddle, round pretty faces of half- 
naked urchins dancing for the kreutzers 
(a half-dozen maké a cent), tinsel aprons 
on maidens, and old women crouching in 
shawls—this was the first sight on alight- 


ing at Maramaros-Sziget, so near to the 
Russian and Roumanian frontier. 

The Ruthenians (Russians) who can 
as settlers in the sixteenth century pre- 
dominate as to numbers in this town of 
26,000. The ruling and educated class 
are Hungarians, but a few Slovaks have 
drifted in, and the Germans are seen 


everywhere to keep trade alive. 
combination of Jew and Gentile throngs 
the streets, and sign-boards-are printed 
in four distinct languages—German, Mag- 
yar, Jewish, and the Slavonie letters of 
the Ruthenians. 

The ‘Art and Culture Palace,”’ to which 
the Hungarian State donates cash, pictures, 
and books (the same in all towns of any 
size), is by far the most modern building. 
Houses are of cement. usually two stories, 
with yards. The old Town Hall fills the 
upper end of the market square, and this is 
where the interest centers for the traveler. 
Peasant Ruthenians from the mountainous 
districts bring in their wares; men anc 
women sit on the ground with feet out- 
stretched in front of them (not squatting), 


A queer 


each foot bound in leather strips, and 
shoulders wrapt in woolly sheep capes. 
Some of these capes might be luxurious, 


having long curly wool-like angora, if - 
they were not so dirty, but summer and 
winter they are worn as the main garment. 
The peasants thus listlessly sit, waiting 
for customers, making no effort to sell 
the jug of cream, milk, or cheese at their 
side; flat and silent they sit, looking at 
distance. ; , 
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Timely Warning 


No matter how. careful a driver 

you may be or what tires you use, 
you cannot prevent skidding and 
slipping on wet, muddy, snow-covered 
roads or on icy, slippery, greasy pave- 
ments unless you equip your car -with 


Weed Chains 


es. When properly applied Weed Chains do not injure 

SEEN a tires—that is, put on so as to allow a little “play.” 

Tight enough to be secure—loose enough to “creep.” 

When they “creep” the cross chains do not come in 

contact with the tire at the same place at any two 
revolutions. 


Stop at your dealer’s today for two pairs of Weed 
Chains and always put them on before driving 
over wet, city pavements and country mire. 


























Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


American Chain Co. Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 






In Canada— Dominion Chain Co. 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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A PIPE BLEND 9 

distinct kins 

vied and io. 

mestic tobacco-each 

kind alone having 

a delightful aroma 

tore: 
without the sii 

est harshness. ¥ 












SOMETHING that pipessmokers have never Soni in 
tobacco, yet have always hoped for, is full-bodied rich- 
ness that is delicately mild. Harmony Pipe Blend 
gives just that flavor — it might be called “rich mild- 
ness” — without even a trace of harshness or discord. 


HARMONY ¢ 
2A PIPE BLEND2 [Ss Inthe 


To be had at clubs, hotels and most tobacco- ‘eam-colored. 
nists. If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose bn 

15 cents in stamps, and we will send you this brown tin 
full-sized one-eighth pound tin, postage — 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth A 

New York City. 
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i THE acceptance of a 
ab painting by a great muse- 
bag) \ um is proof of its excel- 


lence, so the use of a piano 
by a great artist is of similar signifi- 
cance. Only a superb instrument 


—only the Baldwin—can meet the 
requirements of DePachman, Sem- 
brich, LaForge, Bachaus, Alda, 
Scharwenka, Brown, Levitzki, Ama- 
to and many others equally as 
famous. 


Send for The Bookofthe Baldwin —« 


The Balbwin Piano Co. —~< 
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Their garments, she continues, are all 
homespun, home-woven, and home-made. 
And where the material is not a woven 
fabric, it consists of home-cured hides. 
Boots are comme il faut for the village 
maidens, especially if they pretend to social 
or financial prestige, but for the remain- 
der of the population, opankas, or sandals, 
manufactured with queer leather straps, 
are mostly in favor. The little groups, 
sitting as she describes them, with their 
wares for sale, are glad enough to include 
with the milk the earthenware jug which 
holds it. These are crude in form, tho they 
do betray some innate artistry, and slightly 
decorated, speak a silent tribute to the 
development of the native idea of beauty 
and utility in combination. She passes on 
to the individuals in the group, observing: 


The little Polish-Jewish boy is the life 
of the scene. He wears a long, straight 
eurl over each ear, and is alert for the 
kreutzers. Bright, pretty boys they are, 
quick in action and intellect, a warrant for 
progress among these slow Ruthenians. It 
is said the Ruthenian men will sit elbowing 
each other for hours, not saying a word, 
seemingly not moving even a muscle, only 
staring ahead at nothingness. 

The Polish Jew when seen for the first 
time is a curiosity on account of his head- 
gear; it consists of a piece of felt or velvet, 
around which is placed a strip of two-inch 
yellow -fox fur, sometimes the color of 
his hair; at any rate, the lengths of fur 
falling over the eyes and mixing with 
strands of hair give a most disheveled, 
unecombed effect, and comical in some 
eases. The curl over the ear is the same 
for young or old, and this fur cap is worn 
for Sunday, holidays (which are many), 
and funerals; the long black robe coat is 
the daily attire. They have a bad name 
frequently on account of the neglect of 
their attire as among other natives, yet 
Hungary and Austria give the Jews more 
privileges than the neighboring countries; 
as to church and financial affairs they seem 
prosperous enough. 

Hungary is known for its salt-mines, 
one of which centers at Akna-Szlantina 
mining-camp, a half hour from. Mara- 
maros-Sziget. This immense stratum of 
salt continues south to Torda-Aranyos, 
and is seen again at Maros-Ujvér. The 
mine at the latter place is electric-lighted, 
and is the largest salt-mine in Hungary; 
but this stratum laps into Roumania, 
where it is worked at Turg-Ocna by 
convict laborers. 

A village on a high crest is the romantic 
situation for the Akna-Szlantina camp. 
We step into the shaft elevator—two 
benches for seats—and underground we go, 
while the miner’s lamp in hand shows 
timbered sides down ninety feet. Then 
comes the solid salt in wavy lines from the 
process of drilling. We alight at 370 feet 
depth, where a narrow-gage track has been 
laid, but workmen ean be seen digging 
fifteen feet below us on a new level. 


The immensity of this room, she ex- 
claims, is astounding. It is like standing 
in the rotunda of some vast national 
capitol, for high overhead rise the rounded, 
arched ceilings some 300 feet or more, and 
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the length is double the height. I+ forms a 
vast chamber where the sounds of the 
hammer come so faintly that they sound 
like the tiny tickings of a watch. Of its 
structure-material, she says: 


Large blocks of salt are under our feet, 
and we jump from block to block as tho 
on floating ice; small crystals crackle under 
foot when shifted aside, where the chisel 
had laid them. There is a weirdness about 
it, and a sense of wonder that grows when 
we realize we are in the bowels of the 
earth: On all sides are glistening crystals 
of the beautifully fluted white walls, like a 
glorious temple. An altar has been hewn 
out of salt and stands out as solid rock, 
even decorated with crucifix and wreath. 
Each workman bows his head on passing, 
and our guide lifts his hat in reverence, 
while we lightly tread as tho on sacred 
ground and our voices send out strange 
echoing sounds. A salt-mine can not be 
compared to the great timbered depths 
and long drifts of a gold- or silver-mine; 
it has a grandeur all its own in whiteness 
and purity. 

At last we come upon workmen, their 
arms uplifted in the stroke, bare back, with 
perspiration trickling down their bodies; 
yet we are chilly even with extra clothing, 
which had been provided at the entrance. 

Cakes of salt twelve feet square are 
blocked out by narrow channels, then 
about 100 small iron wedges are driven 
under about six inches apart. When the 
wedges are struck by strong hammers the 
slab breaks in a straight line the entire 
length of the block. These strips are then 
easily cut into small pieces for loading on 
the underground ears. 

Circling upward at one end of this 
immense room are serpentine steps 375 
feet high, requiring a half hour to mount 
them, but they are used only in case of 
necessity. Each miner when he enters by 
shaft or stairs exclaims ‘‘Good luck” with 
a smile on his face, and as we ascended 
we heard him repeat ‘‘God bless” with 
fervor. 

Outside the works are great piles of 
block salt waiting shipment, to be crusht 
into the finer salt. Five to twenty cars 
daily are sent south to Bulgaria and 
Servia; Russia also comes in for its 
supply. 

Records have been kept showing these 
mines as profitable producers far back in 
the sixteenth century. For one hundred 
years the Ferencz bénya (mine) has been 
worked. It is the largest mine in this 
section. The other five mines are greatly 
hindered by water. The gnawing away 
by underground streams may be expected 
at any time. A proof of this is to be seen 
on the adjoining grounds, for Kunigunda 
was a noted salt-mine, electric-lighted, and 


a great producer, noted far and wide not. 


many years back; now it is nothing but a 
useless hole. 

Stepping out on a long platform within 
an enclosure, we look down into this great 
funnel of earth, rock, and salt water, half 
overgrown with underbrush. In 1900 the 
bottom was knocked out; the crash came 
as the treacherous river sucked in the 
melting mass. A deafening noise accom- 
panied the suction, which took place in the 
early morning. Fortunately no one was 
hurt, but buildings and machinery were 
swallowed into this 540-foot chasm, which 
still yawns as a warning. 
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“My Check’s Been Raised—and 
You Don’t Even Know Who Cashed It?” 


Anyone 


BanKER—Of course not. 
could cash it. 
Depostror—But I never drew a check to ‘‘Bearer”’ in my life. 


And there you are! Somebody took this man’s check, raised it to 
ten times the original amount, then erased the payee’s name with acid 
and substituted the word ‘‘Bearer.’’ It was his genuine check, with his 
own signature. He hadn’t a chance in the world. 


Protectograph 
Check: Writer 


£+E+¥F FIFTEEN DOLLARSTWENTY SEVEN CENTS 
Writes and Protects in Two Colors— 
Amount words in Red; Denominations in Black 


It’s payable to ‘‘Bearer.”’ 


provides the protection that has never 
failed. The characters are “shredded” 
into the paper and acid-proof ink in two 
colors forced through and through the 
shreds under pressure. (Todd Patents.) 
A neat, businesslike and extremely legible 
way of writing and protecting checks— 
and a big time-saver. 


PROTOD Chemical Fibre 
Checks (Registered) 
PROTOD checks and drafts, furnished 


only to owners of Todd machines, are 
proof against substitution of names or 

' bleaching. No forger can obtain your 
PROTOD check, because every sheet of PROTOD is registered, safeguarded, and executed in 
our own Printing Bureau, under lock and key like Government bank notes. PROTOD checks 
are made in several desirable colors and printed or lithographed to your own specifications, 

Protectograph Check Writer to protect the amount. PROTOD 

Chemical-Fibre checks to prevent forgery or substitution of 

names and dates—That’s the Todd System. 

If you don’t believe that you yourself run a strong chance 
of loss through check fraud—read the ‘“‘Real Life Detective 
Story” by a famous detective who gives real facts and dress on enclosed let- 
actual incidents. The book free if you use this coupon terhead your book on 
and your business letterhead to indicate you are check frauds by a cele- 
entitled to this confidential information. m= / brated detective, and 

/ samples of Protectograph 
Cc 
/ 


Todd Patents 





= i alll eeenetleeeennee 
4 TODD 
PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
/ FREE—Send to ad- 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH co. heck Writing. 


(ESTABLISHED 1899) 
1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. / 


Name. . ; rr * 
L.D. 10-16 
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eel prints 

that you 

leave every 
a 


You walk from 
your home to 
train or trolley 


From train to 
office 


/\ 


You take many 
steps around 
your office 


You walk out 
toluncheon and 
back 


and later attend 
@ business meet- 
ing 


You do an er 
rand for your 
wife 


and then go 
home 


In the evening 
you attend a 
theatre ora 
dance 
—and by long odds the best aid 
you have in maintaining a serene 
dispositicn is in the wearing of— 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Millions wear them in preference 
to other kinds, because the Foster 
Friction Plug, set where the wear 
comes, prevents slipping and 
makes the heel last longer. There 
are no holes to track mud and 
dirt—cost no mere than the or- 
dinary kind. 

soc—black, white ortan. For 

Men, Women and Children. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 











“A DESPERATE CHARACTER ”—AND 
HER SOUL 


HEN the police gathered her into 

the grasp of the law again, for more 
petty offenses, they were convinced that 
they had the most vicious and degraded 
She 
was the center of trouble in the block where 
she lived, a locality which had a reputa- 
So they 


sent her off to prison for safe- keeping, 


woman in thirty years’ experience. 


tion for being a criminal quarter. 


knowing that they could do nothing toward 
cleaning up the neighborhood until she was 
removed from activity. The plan, said 
an officer to the man who writes about it 
in Harper's Magazine, was to send her back 
again for another old offense as soon as she 
had served sentence for the earlier ones. 

This, the writer remarks, savored to him 
of revenge; he began an acquaintance with 
**Prisoner X107."’ He writes: 








From the moment she believed I was 
trying to help her she was, as she exprest 
it, absolutely square with me. She took 
the chance that the very defenselessness of 
voluntary and complete confession would 
outweigh the disgust and despair it was 
bound to excite. She answered my ques- 
tions unreservedly, and often with appall- 
ing frankness. At my request she bared 
every detail of her career, altho she knew 
that the greater part of it I could never 
discover myself.’ From first to last she 
never lied to me. 

It was toward the end of her imprison- 
ment that she began to write verse, ap- 
parently. for. the pure relief of expression. 
She was indifferent to its reception, and 
took little pride in it. In certain moods 
she wrote with great But the 
characteristic of her mind that interested 
me from the start was its unexpectedness. 
She never gave the anticipation answered. 
Her mental processes had strange orbits, 
and forecast was impossible. 


ease. 


The type of mind that was hers can 


best be understood from her answer 
the question, “If you were given absolute 


to 


freedom to spend one night in the great 
city, wholly uncontrolled, where would you 
go—to the theater, to a dance, or where?” 
The account thus reports her reaction: 


“‘T would choose a warm night after a 
rainy day, a night when all the electric 
lights wore halos round their heads and 
everything was foggy. I’d go to the park 
and walk for an hour up and down the 
paths, where I could see the reflections 
of the misty lights in the wet stone pave- 
Then I'd like to go to some quiet 
place where I could hear organ music 
for another hour. Then I’d go to bed 
satisfied. But before I got into bed I'd 
open and shut my door for five minutes 
steadily. I’d want to know that it wasn’t 
bolted!”’ 

I have said that her poems were out- 
lets of emotion, rather than efforts at 
literature. This is weli shown by an 
incident which happened after her release. 
On one of her Sunday visits we were 
crossing the fields to a point where she 
could take her home-bound trolley, when 
she flew into a violent passion over my 
reproofs and freed her mind in her abusive | 
way. Then she boarded the Growded car 


ments. 





for a three hours’ ride. The first mail on 
the next morning brought me the poem 
**Forgive,”’ written on the back of an old 
envelope. 


This is the poem as he received it, re- 
printed with a few others from her pen: 


FORGIVE 


Didst see me on the yesterday, 

When meadoward we took our way, 
Strike at the hand that lifted up 

To my parched lips life’s brimming cup? 
Didst see me then I say? 


And, seeing, didst thou veil thine eyes, 
Filled with a saddened, pained surprize? 
Or was it planned that such as I 
Must know a thousand deaths? 
Ere I have grasped the prize? 


Then die 


Didst see me on the yesternight 

When sickened soul was black with blight? 
Dread quivers of despairing shame 
Scorched my poor body like a flame. 
Didst see me then—at night? 


Upon my heart a little ring 
Of whitened scars, that burn and sting, 
Reminds me that I struck the hand 
That led me to a promised land. 
How long doth Memory cling? 
APRIL WEATHER 
I said, in the night, I shall smile no more, 
For my grief seemed deep, and my heart was sore; 
But I woke when the sun carest my lips, 
And I tingled down to my finger-tips. 
So I sang, instead, a lilting lay 
To am April sky on an April day. 


MY SONG 


I can not help but sing, I said, 
For joy hath lately found me! 

When friendly stars shine overhead, 

I can not help but sing, I said: 

Wouldst have me weep? The past is dead, 
And kindly friends surround me. 

I can not help but sing, I said, 
For joy hath jately found me! 

Asked by the writer how she came to lead 
the common life, when she was so full of 
love for the beautiful, she replied by a long 
letter, too long to quote here, but from it 
we learn that hers was much the ease of a 
dual personality, one half of which lead 
her through a life in a cottage, amid 
peaceful, upright, and beautiful surround- 
ings; the other half drove her to a life in 
the the 
acters of the criminal cosmos, where filth 


underworld, with lowest char- 


daily 
Of this she said 


and crime were her atmosphere. 
Then she was imprisoned. 
in a letter: 


Until I reached the prison I was like a 
person in a stupor. I was taken there in a 
motor, for they classed me as a dangerous 
eriminal, who might try to make a get- 


away on the cars. A matron sat beside 
me, and the deputy who sat in front 
watched every movement of mine in a 


reflecting mirror. 

Inside the prison doors, I waited for 
some time on a long bench in a large hall. 
At intervals officers passed by and gazed 
at me curiously and several asked my 
name. Then I was taken to the receiv- 
ing-room and turned over to the receiving 
matron. Piece by piece my clothing was 
taken from me and thrown into a heap. 
When I was ordered to bathe in full view of 
this matron, I was so filled with an agony 
of shame and indignation that I made up 
my mind to get even with them, for 
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Fur Lined 
“Wristlet” Glove 
Style 706— 
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warmth, 
without 
gauntlets. 
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The Helping ! 
Hand 


—should wear the glove with 
a mission, HANSEN. 


The mission of Hansen builders 
is to unite all the practical uses 
of a glove with elegance and 
perfect grooming. 

They are designed with the 
Style-inspiration which has 
made them leaders for 30 years. 


Hansen Buttonless Gloves, 
Hansen “Semi-Soft” Cuff and 
“Stubby” Cuff Gauntlet — are 
the latest examples that make 
Hansen the leader in auto 
Styles for all weathers. 





















many of the 
five hundred styles. If 
your dealer is notsup- G 
plied, write us. Anyway, G 
write for the book. 


0. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
| SEED Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





























































PROTECTS YOUR HOME 
AT THE ONE WEAK POINT 


It is through the small openings in and 
around the wir dows and doors that dust, dirt 
and cold air get in and warm air goes out. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip (as the 
illustration shows) seals these cracks and crev- 
ices—means freedom from window troubles 
for all time. 

Moreover, Chamberlin assures an evenly 
heated home, regardless of weather conditions, 
and saves 20% to 40% in fuel cost. 

Chamberlin is made, installed and guaranteed 
for ten years by the Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Company. 


Write for a List of Your Neighbors 
who have their windows equipped with Chamberlin. 
Chamberlin is applied to windows, doors, casement 
windows, transoms and French windows, in new or 
old homes. : 
Architects will always approve of Chamberlin. 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Company. 
Main Office: 109 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the 
United States 
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METAL 
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to my mind they were worse than the 
people I had just left. 

Even when I had put on the coarse, 
clean clothing, I felt more naked than I 
had ever done before, and I felt so de- 
graded that the last remnant of respect 
I had ever had for myself seemed to have 
been snatched away from me. Another 
simple little thing maddened me. The 
shoes were three sizes too large, and when 
I left the receiving-room I seuffied along 
the hall; admonished by the matron to 
step lively. I lost one shoe, and as I 
picked it up I was filled with an almost 
uncontrollable desire to hurl it at her head. 
But I thought better of it, and it’s good 
for me that I did. I said to myself that 
it wouldn’t hurt her to have given me a 
word of good advice. If she had I prob- 
ably would have worshiped her. 

I was next handed over to another 
matron, a motherly-looking woman, who 
proved in after days kind and thoughtful, 
ana who now unlocked two heavily-barred 
wooden doors and put me into a fair- 
sized room, and left me there. I sat down 
on a little wooden stool, and watched her 
as she left the room. I wished she would 
say a kind word to me, but it didn’t come. 
I listened as she locked and bolted the 
doors and the jingling of her keys ceased, 
and then I realized that I was alone, and 
this was the end, for I believed that I was 
going to do my whole sentence in that 
awful room. 

My heart was like a heavy stone. I 
started wildly up and rushed madly 
around the room, in a perfect agony of 
fright. I beat madly on the door, tore my 
hair, and pulled the clothes from the cot- 
bed and stamped on them. I raged up and 
down for hours like a caged beast, with 
only one wish in my mind—to go mad and 
forget. Something said, ‘‘Pray.’”’ But I 
laughed at the thought. 

As the hours passed I became exhausted, 
and, looking at the bed, it suddenly came 
to me that here at least I could sleep. A 
breathless sense of safety swept over 
me. There was a comforting sense of 
security, and, strangest of all, the waiting 
feeling had suddenly left me; and, sobbing 
and moaning, I crept into the bed and slept. 

And thus began her prison life. Soon, 
after some persons had become interested 
in her, she was given a chance in a cell 
with light so that she could read. Then 
her education commenced, and it con- 
tinued after she had completed her sentence. 
Of her prison days, her letters unfortu- 
nately are too lengthy for our space, but 
we learn that she gradually regained her 
better self, warmed by the faith and trust 
of kind people. Here is part of a letter 
from her shortly after she was liberated and 
taken to a private home to visit until she 
could get work: 

There are those who wouldn’t care to 
shake hands with a former criminal. And 
so when those two ladies came out on the 
lawn and took me by the hand, I was theirs 
to do with as they wished, and I knew that 
it would be the right thing always. After 
you had gone I felt timid, and altho I 
wanted to thank them and tell them that 
I meant to do my best, I was clumsy 
about it, and stumbled and stammered 
over words that would not come. But 
once in the beautiful old library, with 
its red-brick fireplace and huge, comfy 
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chairs, I felt more at ease, and here they 
told me that I was to be as one of them, 
and that from then on none of us was to 
refer to the past. Think of it! I was 
to be put on an equal footing with cour- 
teous, well-bred, intellectual people, with 
no slurs or flinging up of past deeds! 
Oh, it is good to live, and live clean. I 
have no intimate friends, but I have some 
books, and every once in a while a letter 
from a very dear lady whom I know. I 
sometimes get tired of Mr. Wall and 
Mrs. Wall and the two little Walls, but 
then my room is cozy, if small, and I can 
open and shut the door when I like. 


Of her subsequent adventures, and her 
finding work, and the days in the muni- 
tions-factory, these few glances will suffice. 
They are taken from more of the letters 
of the ‘“‘desperate character” who had a 
great soul. In the fall of that year, she 
wrote: 

OcToBER 23. 

At last I have found a place. I am to 
start work this afternoon at 2:30, and 
work until ten o’clock to-night at the 
munitions-factory. This is the place I 
spoke of to you, and altho it is a dump, 
it will help a great deal at the present 
time. I can not sit down like Mr. Micawber 
and wait for something to turn up. I only 
hope that I may be able to stand it. It 
is horribly dirty, I am told, but the money 
is clean. It is a place of nations, for all 
sorts of foreigners are working there. It 
is like having one’s soul hit with a knout 
to have to go to such a dreary place, away 
from the sunshine, but we can not have all 
we like in this life, and I doubt if it would 
be good for us if we did. 

Well, I’m off to help blow up the Ger- 
mans—if I don’t get blown ‘up: myself 
first. Are you still of the same mind about 
the poems? I hope so—oh, so much! 

I wish I could thank you in the way 
I wish. 

OcToBeR 25. 

Here I am again. This time I simply 
had to write to you to tell you what I 
am up against. Before I went to the 
new job, which is making shells for the 
British Government, :I heard reports 
that the plant was threatened, and that 
it was to be demolished some time this 
week. I couldn’t make up my mind 
which was worse—being blown up by 
dynamite or being blown up by an irate 
landlady! 

But I went in at half-past two. Ye 
gods! What a place! No brains are 
necessary, just brawn. We work seven 
and a half hours, with fifteen minutes 
for lunch! . . . Every moment, at some 
unexpected noise, the girls will scream; 
and all lights outside are kept burning, 
and an extra force of guards patrols the 
building. The war never seemed so real. 
It is like working on the top of a rumbling 
voleano. 

The accommodations for the women 
are indescribable, and this in cultured 
Massachusetts. 

Our clothes are intermingled in an 
unkempt mass, and the odors are something 
weird. However, one must live, and as 
long as there are no other places for girls, 
some one is ever ready to take the risk, like 

Yours sincerely, 


NoveMBER 9. 
. . . The munition-work goes merrily 
on, and each night I diseover some new 





HE value of the motor t uck was never 

a so clearly demonstrated as when the 
danger of a great railroad strike threatened. 
Cities are in no danger of being isolated from the 
source of food supply—the motor truck has made 

it possible to have a “railroad of your own.” Use 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Be independent of future delays, embargoes and lost 
shipments. 
Reach out into the profitable, new territory that 
awaits you. 
Some of the largest firms in this country use fleets 
of FEDERAL trucks. 
They have a “Railroad of Their Own.” 
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A LITTLE more rubber 
than usual, a little more 
care than expected, a 
little better material than 
is usually considered 
necessary—that is what 
makes 


BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 


a lot more satisfactory 
than others. Satisfactory 
and safe, for the Indented 
Tread is a protection 
when the unexpected 
happens—the slippery 
pavement, the sudden 
stop, or both. 





Ask to see Batavia Gray Tubes 


Is your car tired 
—or are you? 
Try BATAVIAS 





THE BATAVIA RUBBER CO. 
Factory at Batavia, New York 











noise to add to the torture. All the sins 
I ever committed really should be washed 
from the slate, for this work is penance. 
When you step into that filthy place, 
reeking of lard-oil, and the bell rings that 
starts that long line all working together 
like a machine, I feel like hammering on 
the closed door and getting out somehow; 
but then the hot wave of anger gradually 
dies when you wonder how long it would 
be before you found another place, and you 
feel rather ashamed that you have rebelled 
even inwardly at conditions that seem to 
your coworkers perfectly satisfactory. 

Ah, the man that wrote ‘‘Where igno- 
rance is bliss’”” knew human nature, didn’t 
he? - The girl next to me had half a chicken 
for her lunch yesterday, and she confided 
in me, saying that ‘‘the guy she was keep- 
ing company with knew the chef at the 
—— Hotel, who swiped half a broiled 
ehicken for him every once in a while, 
and her steady passed it along to her.”’ 
That poor chicken! What travels! Where 
he might have been served on a silver 
platter to some fastidious guest, he 
instead toted around in the ‘‘steady’s”’ 
pocket, to end ignominiously as the piéce 
de résistance of a cold lunch in a munitions- 
factory. That chicken must have led 
a very sinful life, brief as it was, to have 
to suffer such a fate. 

Did I thank you for all your trouble? 
No, I never do. It makes me sort of 
ache, you are so good to me. 


is 





OVER THE NORTH SEA BY 
AEROPLANE 


goad an Englishman sails over the 
4 North Sea these days without, in 


the least, ‘‘ plowing the raging main,’’ for 


there is usually anywhere from 100 to 5,000 
feet between him and the nearest wave. It 
has become an ordinary matter, since the 
war opened, to fly across the Channel, and 
every day those who live along the coast 


ean see the scouting aeroplanes sweep 
across the sky and disappear over the 


horizon. 

But very few women are taking the 
perilous trip. Now and then an adven- 
turous Frenchwoman has been known to 
try her fortune in mid air with a tricky 
flier, but as war-scouts, or war-travelers, 
women have not shown themselves in any 
number. Recently, however, a woman 
was carried as a passenger in one of the 
new British seaplanes, built, as she says, 
She was the 
that 


experience, and she has written out her 


for war, and used in war. 
first woman ever to have dubious 
impressions for the New York Tribune. 
She made the flight seated in an ordinary 
mess-room chair, a rather unstable and 
uncertain arrangement which had a way 
of moving about and sliding a little every 
time the machine took a dip, or the pilot 
But it did not interfere 
with of the 
Speaking of her flight, she writes: 

The station from which I made my 
start lies on a nameless coast, where the 
waves of the North Sea wash against the 
painted walls of tall hangars and spread 


turned abruptly. 


her enjoyment sensation. 
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their white spray over a narrow strip of 
gray sand guarded by England's coast 
defenses. Between the great blind walls of 
the hangars and the low roofs of the shops 
a paved concourse follows the line of the 
shore. At the foot of this concourse there 
is a slipway—a portable roadway of boards 
which slopes evenly to the water. 

It was from this slipway that I made 
my start. 

I saw them hringing her out of the shed 
—the great, gray plane in which I was to 
make my flight. She was a _ beautiful 
plane. She was beautiful because she 
was designed for service—hard service; 
because she carried on her spreading wings 
and her fusilage the marks of her journeys, 
the marks of her labor for war. The silk 
and linen cover of her surfaces was stained. 
There were sears _on the dark, polished 
blades of her propeller, on the curved cas- 
ing of her fusilage. Honorable sears of 
honorable service. 

They rolled her, this new instrument 
of war, slowly toward me—three men on 
either side of her—and faced her to the 
sea. The men seemed very small in the 
shadow of her great planes. They slid 
her from the wooden rollers onto her slip- 
way and set a ladder against her. It was 
a ladder with a great many rungs, well 
spaced, but it reached only to the under- 
line of her fusilage. 

The helpers held the ladder steady and 
I climbed into the observer's seat. I sat 
in a chair, brought for me from the mess- 
room, a deal chair. On-either. side of me 
the metal bracing prest against my arms; 
there were pistols and ammunition on the 
bottom of the fusilage by my feet: In 
front of me, in his high-backed seat, my 
pilot sat. 

On the slipway, which was covered by 
the green, fine moss washed in by the tides, 
the helpers waited for the signal to start— 
waited, coatless, with the black oil of the 
shops on their ‘clothes and their shining 
rubber boots. My pilot opened up his 
motor, the propeller flashed in its first 
wide circle, the’ plane moved forward on 
the drenched boards.- Slowly. ...:.. 

I saw the little waves racing under the 
moving edge of the wings, little waves 
washing in the slender, - brilliant bits of 
moss and weed from the sea. I felt the 
pontoons glide from the slipway onto the 
broken surface of the water. On either 
side of me the outer tips of the planes, 
with their canvas buffers slung underneath, 
cut the white breakers, and the erystal 
spray showered above them, scattering 
brilliant drops, like diamonds. 

We rocked with the steady rise and fall of 
the incoming tide, pushing our way to the 
open water. Beside us, in the spreading 
ripples of our own wake, a white gull drifted. 


Then the pilot swung the machine into 


the wind, and for a while it was pretty 


The 


vibrations, we are told, were terrific, and 


rough going, planing over the waves. 


stinging spray blew about the passengers so 
that, had they not had waterproofs, they 
Suddenly, the 
traveler tells us, all vibration ceased. It 
Then 
she saw that the planes were lifting a little 


would have been drenched. 
was as if they had completely stopt. 


above the water, and she realized that they 
were at last making the ascent into the air. 
She continues: 


We were climbing, climbing straight 
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HIS unusual car has astonished every 
motorist who has driven it. It makes 
every hour in the motor car less work 
to the driver and more comfort to the 

§ riders. Ride in it! Drive it! Com- 

pare it with every other car for driving 

ease and riding comfort. You will get 
more pleasure out of the Liberty than out of any other 
motor car you have ever known. Read these unusual 
features of this truly remarkable car. There are many 
others. 
THE LIBERTY CONTROL 

Imagine a gear shift so sensitive and smooth that it 
can be shifted silently, with the finger tips alone—even 
the unusual shift from third to second—at 40 miles an 
hour. Imagine a steering gear that responds to the 
slightest pressure of your hand—so important in heavy 
traffic—so difficult with the ordinary car. ‘ The Liberty 
is the ideal woman’s car. 


THE LIBERTY CLUTCH 


To the driver of any other car the lightness and flex- 
ibility of the Liberty clutch‘is astounding. It is so light 
that it can be thrown by a finger pressure—so strong 
that it exerts a ton pressure. It means to the driver 
absolute elimination of clutch- throwing fatigue. 


THE LIBERTY EMERGENCY: BRAKE 


It stops the car instantly—no matter what the emer- 








gency—no matter what the speed—with a pull of one 
finger and without a jolt. You won’t jump a gutter or 
hit a tree with your finger on the Liberty brake. No 
other car carries this insurance of absolute safety. 


THE LIBERTY SPRINGS 


Because of their unusual balance and adjustment, the 
rider in the Liberty does not have to slow down for 
cobbles, tracks, pocky roads or ruts. No matter how 
rough the road the rider will not leave the seat. The 
spring movement is undulating—a gentle rise and fall— 
without pound or shock. 

The Liberty is quick, agile, responsive. It gives 

ou the realization of perfect control. It is beautiful in 
its long, low lines, and in its comfort. The deep, wide 
driver’s seat is so cleverly planned that the 100 pound 
woman drives as comfortably as the 200 pound man. 
The Liberty performs steadily and smoothly. It isa truly 
quiet car. 


GET THESE FACTS 


Does your car steer hard? Steer the Liberty. Does your 
clutch throw hard? Try the Liberty clutch. Does your car 
ride hard in the back seat? Try the Liberty over the cobbles 
and the ruts. If you can’t stop your car instantly, with a 
finger pressure, at full speed, try the Liberty emergency. 

We leave it to you—for you know the faults in your car 
as well as we do. That is the reason for the Liberty—an 
easement—a freedom from your troubles and complaints. If 
you want driving ease and riding comfort as never before ac- 
complished—you want the Liberty. 


LIBERTY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT >: 


New York, Colonial Motors, Inc. Buffalo, Pockned } Buffalo Motor Co. 
Boston, Liberty Motors, Inc. Rochester, E. ‘Ez llis & Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Chicago Motor Car Co., Inc. Birmingham, Jetr 

Detroit, Strasburg-Miller Co. Baltimore, Wilson Motor Car Com peaty- 
Hartford, Heublein Gar: age Co. New Orleans, Abbott Automobile 





Pittsburg, W. M. Bakewell 
Minneapolis, 1: P. Snyder Company 
Milwaukee, N 


oit Motor Car © ompany. 


leveland, Luxurious Light Car Company Sioux City, Willi am Warnock Company 
oledo, Cornelius-Browning Motor Co. Kansas City, H. Shimp 

Denver, . AA. Bros. 

Seattle, Bardshar Motor Co. 


otor Car Sales Company Los Angeles, Pacific Motors, Inc. 


and hs other principal cities 
Five-passenger Touring Car and Four-passenger Close Coupled Car, $1095. Detachable Sedan, $1295. Shopping Brougham, $2350 
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Find the Equal of this Car if You Can! 


READ the specifications! They fairly bristle 
with names that bid defiance to compari- 
son. They force you to acknowledge the su- 
premacy that is built into every part of the 


SIX-—SERIES 17 















toward the gray sky. I saw the roofs of the 
station dropping away from us; the strip 
of sand narrowed, became brighter, clearer. 
Already the roofs of the hangars and thei: 
great painted walls were taking on new 
contours. I was imprest anew with the 
amazing fact that men could fly above 
the earth. 

We were moving toward the open sea. 
Before me the gray. water reached to the 
gray, sunless sky, a band of low clouds 
uniting them. 

I looked over the edge of the fusilage. 
Below me, on my left, washed close in to 
the shore, I saw something rising above 
the water. It was black, nameless, form- 
less—a wreck beaten in by the heavy tides. 
There were great strips of wood covered 
with the slime of the sea; there were 
twisted, rusted sheets of iron rich with 
the waste washed up from the bed of the 
ocean. The little waves circled the black 
thing, bordering it with a white border, 
grave and delicate, in infinite designs. 

My pilot, leaning over, pointed at the 
black hull. We were rising above it, 
climbing swiftly. My pilot smiled and 
shook his head. He knew better than I 
the mercilessness of the sea. 

I looked over, watching the broken 


me F - q ; find surface of the ocean moving away from 
vy ae Fake to Ume <0 | _ ot or two or even us, watched the color of it change, in- 
2 ree of these names featured as proo of excellence in tensify. I saw the horizon, sinking to the 
Rs some parts of a motor car. In the Westcott Six you land on one side of us, touching the water 
find them all—with every other detail consistently on the other. This is an amazing thing— 
good. Know the Westcott and you know motor car to look down on the horizon of the world; 
value. The master-builders have combined to make it the sky does not rise and meet in a tremen- 
the really great automobile of the light-weight tendency. dous arch overhead, but like a great bowi 
mae aces ei ? it seems to press over, to enclose and 
Five Passenger Touring Car...... encircle the earth. 
. Seven Passenger Touring Car Yes, I was flying above the North Sea. 
Four Passenger Touring Cloverleaf Roadster.. And a stiff side wind was blowi ld 
vy Two.or Three Passenger Cabriolet ...002..0000.0000..0.0.cccee- ..... 1890 2 - “ bee ° sin oo me, ow 
Five Passenger Westcott Springfield Touring Sedan ........ 2090 wind that stung my face and my hands. 


But we were going forward. At times the 
slip-stream, that draft of air from the 
propeller, was heated by the engine and 
forced back, warm and humid. 

It was not that we were making much 
of an altitude. We were pushing ahead 
at about three thousand feet, following 
the line of the coast. I could see on one 
side houses and patches of white and 
green fields; on the other side there was 
the sea. Our machine was the dividing- 
line between them. And for some in- 
explicable reason this simple fact created 
an extraordinary sense of instability. We 
seemed to be suspended in an enormous 
void, with the meeting-point of the earth 
and the sea obliterated. An astounding 
sort of sensation. 


Seven Passenger Westcott Springfield Touring Sedan ...... 2190 
Write for Catalog and name of nearest Westcott Dealer. 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - - U.S. A. 


W Caco yy 
Sruckford FORD Economy Utilized 


in a most 


Efficient 
1-Ton 
Truck $350 


Auto-delivery now becomes a matter — so the complete car can be reassembled 
of exact dollars and cents. The stand- for resale any time desired. Double 
ard FORD—famous for low price, chain drive; Timken Bearings; Gear 
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As they turned toward open water, there 
seemed to be no headway made at all, but 
this was due to the absence of any land- or 
sea-marks to determine progress. Then, 
after a short interval, when they were really 
forging ahead without sense of more than a 
slight motion, they caught sight of new 
objects in the water. We read: 








Down below us, little more than black 
marks on the face of the water, I saw two 
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with which England is keeping open the 
wide avenues of the sea. They seemed 
very small, three thousand feet below us, 
those diligent sweepers. They took no 
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heed of our passing. We were, with them, 
but a commonplace of the tremendous 
new business of going to and fro, of passing 
and repassing, that the purposes of war 
might be fulfilled. Each day, in the North 
Sea, countless ships set out upon his 
Majesty’s grave errands; each day, in the 
uncharted territory above the earth the 
gray planes add their tithe of labor to this 
colossal affair of death and pitiless destruc- 
tion. They are but links, each and all of 
them, in the black chain of war. 

Such is the North Sea. And far above 
it, so that the sky seemed closer to us 
than the water, we were banking and 
making a wide turn toward the land. 

Then we did a rather amazing thing. 
We pushed ahead to the shore, and started 
climbing again. I looked ahead and saw 
for the first time the harbor which lay 
beyond the peninsula toward which we 
were flying. It was wide, beautiful, with a 
deep shelving beach rising on one side. 
And there, at anchor, was the gray flotilla 
of destroyers. 

How small they looked down there— 
these fine ships in which is concentrated 
so much of the meaning of war! Then 
we dropt toward them. They seemed 
to be rising to meet us. I saw them 
taking outline against the surface of the 
sea. First there were the white marks 
of the decks, each one of them a slender 
oval with a solid black center amidships 
and a dark blot on the bow. 

Then in the black centers of the de- 
stroyers I saw the funnels. They were 
like round holes, three in each vessel. 
The decks might have been cut from 
cardboard, shaped, with fine drawings to 
mark those grave mysteries amidships. 
The destroyers did not seem to float above 
the water. They were level with it. They 
had form and fine contour, but neither 
substance nor solidity. 

And we were circling down, volplaning 
toward one of the ships, lower and lower. 
I saw the deck below me widen, saw at 
equal intervals the black guns, delicate 
points reaching out over the lusterless 
water. They seemed to lie on the face 
of the sea. 

And then, on the deck, I saw something 
moving. At first I was not sure. It was 
only a little black dot. But this dot was 
a human being. It moved forward on 
the white oval, very, very slowly. 

It was then that I realized, for some 
wholly inexplicable reason, the value of 
the coordination between the ships of the 
sea and the ships of the air. I saw, in some 
measure, how this new war has created new 
codes and laws of war. The planes are the 
eyes of the fleet. From their great vantage- 
point the ships of the enemy are spread 
below them on a vast chart. 


After repeated circlings, they at last 
turned the machine toward the plane from 
which they had started out. From a good 
altitude above the harbor they began the 
homeward glide. The account concludes: 


I saw the great, gray flotilla advancing 
and turning in a most disconcerting way. 
For it seems, always, that it is the earth 
and the sea which are moving. The plane 
seems to rest, motionless, poised, beauti- 
fully secure. 

And so we came back, over the land 
and the water, to the station from which 
we had started. Came back through a 
sudden shower of rain, with the big drops 
splashing on the wings. And the difficult 
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business of landing my pilot did extraor- 
dinarily well. 

The men were wading out from the slip- 
way to tow usin. To them it was but ths 
routine of the day—the planes went out 
and the planes returned. But to me it 
was a splendid and marvelous thing that 
T had seen from one of his Majesty’s fight- 
ing seaplanes, the great seal which Britain 
has set on that impregnable stronghold 
of her power, the North Sea. 


KEEPING BRITAIN’S UPPER LIP STIFF 


HESE are dark days in England; the 

adjective ‘‘merry’’ has become obso- 
lete. Yet, to many intents and purposes, 
the casual observer would fail entirely to 
note the gloom which is in the hearts of 
the people, for they are keeping up a brave 
show, regardless of feelings. It is merely 
another example of Saxon stoicism, for if 
the Englishman is slow to express his joys, 
he is equally capable of hiding his sorrows. 
And thus it is that England seems still 
cheerful, tho the evil days are full upon 
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her. 

A woman correspondent for the New 
York Tribune, who recently went to the 
British Isles for her paper, reports that 
even the wounded Tommies, sent home 
to die in their native vales, are keeping up 
courage. France has been left tearlessly 
serious by the coming of the conflict; En- 
gland ‘has been furnished with a smile. 
Yet, according to the correspondent, there 
is a look in British eyes that betrays na- 
tional suffering, and she adds: 





The war is in their eyes, the horror of it; 
H it is in their words, in their gestures, the 
HAA TATA misery and the pain of it; it is written in 

. = their faces, borne witness to by every fold 
of their stained and shabby garments. It 
is France they are bringing home with 
them, France and the memory of all the 
gray and wretched splendor of war. This 
is in their faces; this and courage. 

At first, when I walked down the concrete 
pavement at one side of the pier, with its 
railway -lines and great, spreading gray 
roof, I thought that the hundred men or 
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with its broad band of green, I knew these 
were wounded men sent home from France. 
The slightly wounded men, they call them. 
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with his feet wrapt thickly in layers of 
dressings and covered over with heavy 
woolen socks; one of them with his left 
hand in a splint and his right arm wrapt 
in gauze the full length of it; another man, 
leaning against the man next to him, with 
his thin hands folded across his knees, and 
his head and his face almost covered with 
fold upon fold of white linen. On his fore- 
head a little round dark stain widened 
on the clean cloth. Slightly wounded; 
shrapnel, mostly. Such are the terms of 
war. 


She went with the captain to the gang- 
way to watch them bring out the stretchers 
with the wounded. It seemed, she says, 
such a big, clean spotless ship, with its 
broad band of green, like an emerald girdle, 
about it. It presented almost the sym- 
bolism of health in the sunlight, the great 
scarlet cross gleaming with all its bright- 
ness. Then came a sudden change: 


The gangway was lowered; and sud- 
denly the ship, which had seemed an empty 
ship, became peopled. Men in khaki ap- 
peared everywhere. There were rows of 
them in the cabin-doors; they stood by 
the rails; they came stumbling along the 
deck, two and two together, helping each 
other. Their khaki coats, shrunken, dis- 
colored, were fastened about their shoul- 
ders like capes, or with one arm thrust 
through a sleeve; their white bandages 
were extraordinarily immaculate in the 
brilliant sunshine, a clear and gleaming 
white. And all of these men were smiling. 
They told me afterward, some of them, 
how they had been waiting for the sight of 
England; and they told me about war. 
[ knew then that I had known nothing of 
this war before. 

But even when I saw them, these 
soldiers standing by the rails or stumbling 
across the deck, I knew that men did not 
many times in their lives smile as these 
men were smiling. 

Sometimes two of the wounded men 
would come fumbling and staggering down 
the gangway together, holding to each 
other. With intense concentration, with- 
out any knowledge of what was taking 
place around them, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, they progressed step 
by step, infinitely cautious. They advised 
each other, admonished each other, argued 
in an absorbed, gentle monotone, wholly 
engrossed, set apart, dedicated to this 
mysterious and immediate moment which 
lay between them and the harbor of the 
benches. With each uncertain step, with 
each circumspect, tentative advance, I 
think that a new cycle of destiny was spun 
for them, such was their earnestness and 
the simplicity of their world. 

Thus, slowly, by open magic, the benches 
steadily filled. I don’t know how many 
men were sitting there, nor how many 
more men were in the adjoining enclosure. 
But while I had been watching the unload- 
ing of the ship one ambulance-train had 
been filled and had moved out, slowly, 
silently, toward her nameless destination. 
For each day, as the new offensive on the 
Western front fulfils the tragic bartering 
of men for land, the hospitals of England 
register toll for victory. 

From below they were carrying up other 
men. And these men lay quite still on 
the stretchers, with their gray blankets 
drawn close around them. Their faces 
were very white, that extraordinary clear 
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white of pain. But sometimes when they 
were carried by they smiled. There was 
one boy who lay with his hands folded on 
his chest; his eyes were closed, and the 
shadow of his black lashes was no darker 
than the deep circles which furrowed his 
cheeks. There was neither life nor color 
in his flesh; his hands had the fine and 
delicate transparency of a child’s hands. 
Yet, just as he was being carried by, he 
opened his eyes, made an inscrutable, al- 
most imperceptible, movement with his 
fingers as if some impulse had impelled 
him to a gesture which must be unrealized. 
There was, for one swift instant, the illusion 
that he smiled. 

Yes, there was courage enough among 
them, these men who were coming home. 
I marveled at them; I had never thought 
of that particular degree of courage which 
lies in the one very simple fact that men 
—even those men who are coming back to 
England to die—come back home smiling. 


And there were more evidences of British 
courage in the ambulance-train which, 
filled up, started for London from the 
coast. The observer went with the train, 
sitting in the compartment reserved for 
one of the doctors. The train was full of 
wounded men, some very comfortable, some 
on the last stage of their last journey. Says 
the author: 


We went down a very narrow corridor 
and, quite suddenly, I found that we had 
entered the first coach filled with wounded 
men. It was deep and narrow, with a 
white, concave roof. But it was above 
all a very long coach, and running the full 
length of it were two double tiers of cots. 
The aisle between these tiers was of good 
width and miraculously clean. The cots 
were wide, with thick mattresses. 

In each one of these cots a man was 
lying. They were lying as if they were 
asleep, with their faces turned away from 
the light. The coach was very still. 

I walked down the aisle, following the 
doctor. I was afraid of the movement of 
the train throwing me against one of those 
white cots’ where those curious, inert, mo- 
tionless things were. But the doctor was 
hurrying along quite briskly, and explain- 
ing to me the amazing new diseases of this 
war, talking in a low, veiled professional 
tone and looking at his patients each one, 
as we passed by. 

‘“‘There’s of course, shell shocks,’ he 
said. ‘‘General collapse. Nerves simply 
give way—can’t stand it. The wear and 
the strain, and the noise, the horror, and 
the rest of if. . . <.s.« 

“They come like this”. ... We had 
stopt by one of the cots where a man was 
lying with his face turned straight toward 
the light. His eyes were closed, his thin, 
nerveless hands lay, palms upward, on the 
gray blanket. The slender veins in his 
wrists showed very clear. 

**He’s been like that perhaps for days,” 
the doctor said. ‘‘Doesn’t see, doesn’t 
hear, doesn’t feel. Absolutely uncon- 
scious. Total collapse. 

““Yes, oh, yes, he'll be all right. It’s 
just time, you know. Time and care and 
patience. Like any other shock—only ten 
thousand times greater. It’s wonderful to 
see how their memory comes back, slowly, 
slowly. . . . You wouldn’t believe what 
man ean live through. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it—it’s only flesh and bone, after all, 
you know. 








“Then there’s this thing of trench-feet 
—pretty bad that. Wholly new disease. 
And, for that matter, there are plenty of 
them—not yet even named, some of them. 
But, of course, it’s mostly shrapnel. 
Shrapnel and amazing things.” .....% 

And so, like this, we passed through 
coach after coach—ninety-five wounded 
men there were on board. And the doctor 
was stopping every few steps: to look at a 
dressing or to ask a question. And I was 
walking behind him filled with wonder 
and amazement. I had not known it 
was like this—getting wounded men back 
from war. They were so patient and so 
pitiful and so happy. And I think that they, 
too, were sometimes filled with wonder. 

For when I stopt to talk to them they 
said always that it was a miracle, a miracle 
being on that train. 

**T never knew I was goin’ to be ’ere,”’ a 
Tommy told me. He was lying, both of 
his bandaged feet propt up at the foot 
of his cot. ‘‘They got me in both legs,” 
heexplained. ‘‘Fairan’square. Shrapnel. 
Two days I was lyin’ out. Two days. 
No, you wouldn’t believe —an’ I wouldn’t 
either, hadn’t I done it. Frightful it was. 
H. E. (high explosive) spatterin’ ’round 
everywhere. They were rippin’ things 
open them two days. Oh, I was sorter 
goin’ out o’ me mind toward the end of it. 
. . « Don’t know where I’d got to—we was 
pushin’ on. Down I went. Down I 
stayed. Wasn’t no good tryin’ to crawl. 
... Yes, I was a bit out o’ me mind, 


thinkin’ all sort-a things out there. Two 
days, an’ a night of it thrown in. ‘In the 
legs I’m ’it.’ I said to meself. ‘Wish 


they’d blowed off me arms. . . . I’m done,’ 
I said. But I remember ’em gettin’ me 
hout. TwodaysI’d’ad. Twodays in’ell. 

“Then I was put in a barn, full up it 
was, an’ they went an’ strafed that. 
Busted out a whole side of ’er. Saw ’er 
eavin’ in—frightful noise. ‘That’s crocked 
up,’ I said. 

‘**An’ now I’m ’ere—'ere in a train. 
*eaven, I call it.’’ 

Then the doctor came for me, and we 
went together into the next coach. And 
I saw while I was waiting by the door one 
of the Sisters making a new tourniquet for 
a man’s arm. Her gray shoulder - cape 
with its broad crimson band made a great 
splash of scarlet against the white cot over 
which she was bending. It was such a 
clear, brilliant picture; I saw even the 
fine, frayed edges of the gauze as, fold by 
fold, the Sister wound it. 

When the bandage was done the man 
smiled and thanked her. His eyes, looking 
up into hers, were extraordinarily big and 
dark in his white face. 


It’s 


And so the contact with the seamy side 
of war went on, each carriage having its 
own quota of the wounded. The doctor 
returned to the writer to take her back to 
his own compartment. After all his own 
experience, he had not been blunted to the 
poignancy of suffering. He approached 
the traveler quietly, and then we learn 
from the one who had witnessed all this 
for the first time in her life: 


‘**Well,”’ said the doctor, “‘have you seen 
courage?’”’ 

We were just coming under the black 
roof of the station. I saw beside the plat- 
form the gray ambulances with their 
crosses of red. Beyond, by the railings, a 
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“That’s the way I smoke now. And 
my system never feels a flicker. No 
more heavy cigars for me—my nerves 
and digestion thank me every day for 
switching to Girards.” 

Many a man’s story runs like that. 

The Girard cigar puts no penalty on 
the pleasure of smoking it. It brings 
you the complete satisfaction of full 
flavor, plenty of “‘body’’—and no after- 
effect except a pleasant memory. 

The 


a 
1rar, 
Cigar 
Never gets off your nerves 


There’s reason in the fact that 
thousands on thousands of smokers are 
Girard “regulars’’—and in the fact that 
doctors recommend it. 
Light one Girard on the 
stub of another—nerves 
and digestion register no 
“*kick.’’ And the last 
smoke at night tastes as 
good as the first in the 
morning. 





If you could see the 
Girard made you'd say— 
“No wonder it’s a better 
smoke, and so much bet- 











ter for you.’’ Thetobacco 
isgrown in the rich Vuelta 
Abajo district of Cuba— 
real Havana. Then 
comes mellowing—nat- 
ural mellowing by age 
and age alone. And then 
the exclusive Girard 
process of blending and 
finishing “‘the perfect 
smoke.” 

Try it today: Girard 
dealers are everywhere. 
Ask any of them about 
the Girard, and he’ll tell 
you truthfully it’s a big 
cigar value. If your own 
dealer doesn’t sell 
Girards, just ask him to 
get them for you. He can 
do it with no risk to 
himself. 

We take back any part of 
the dealer's purchase, and he 
will do the same for you. 

14 sizes 10c and up 

There's no day like today 
for your first Girard. 
Dealers—A word with you 

If you are not handling 
Girard cigars we can show you 
to your own satisfaction where 
you have a real opportunity. 
It will pay you to write us for 
details. Write today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 1871 





The “Broker”’ 
actual size. 10c 
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Over $2,250,000 worth 
of chainless Packards pur- 
chased in six months—that’s 
the outcome of the Govern- 
ment’s critical tests of motor 
trucks on the border. 


Handling a grave emer- 
gency with keen business 
sense, the Army seized the 
chanceto make decisivetrials 
of motor hauling under cam- 
paign conditions. 


Hard-driven—over-loaded 
—plowing along in sand and 
mud—the silent, worm- 
drive Packards proved equal 
to every demand. 








————————_ —_— 


More! More Packards have 
been bought for U. S. Army 
service than any other truck 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Their power, economy and 
freedom from road troubles 
won them the hardest jobs 
—won also the Army’s con- 
fidence and approval. 

The first order was for 27 
dust-proof Packards—the 
fifth for 330. 

In all, re-orders now total 
$,650%. The largest number 
of motor trucks of any one 
make bought for U. S. Army 
use are chainless Packards. 





Let us show you how to 
standardize your hauling and 
widen the operating zone of 
your business. Write Detroit. 


CHAINLESS 
TRUCKS 
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The Boy’s Life of Christ 


The story of Jesus, his boyhood and his ministry, told in 
— = vivid language that will hold and interest 
y. ir2mo, cloth, tllustrated; by mail, $1.37. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Health—Looks—Comfort 


Wear this scientifically constructed health belt, 
‘endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A light but 
durable support for the abdomen which greatly 
relieves the strain on the abdominal muscles. 


The “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the internal 
ligaments and causes the internal 
organs to resume their proper posi- 
tions and perform their functions in 
a normal, healthful way. Easy to ad- 
= just—a great comfort to the wearer. 
WITH For men, women and children. 

Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the 
belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, send 
normal measure of your waist. 









WITHOUT 


The Weil Health Belt Co. Naess Sonn. 


DRUGGISTS: Write for proposition and full particulars 

















great crowd waited. I knew there would 
be cheering and splendid moments when the 
doors of the white train were opened. But 
I was thinking about all of the things I had 
seen—of the orderlies coming and going 
with their heavy stretchers, of the great 
organization by which wounded men are 
brought from the trenches to the hospitals 
of England. I was thinking of the terrible 
toll of war. 

The train stopt. The doctor stood up 
to tell me good-by. I thanked him as 
best I could. There were many things for 
which I owed him my gratitude. He had 
admitted me to a new world. | had seen 
at other times, in other places, the faith, 
the hope, the strength which go into the 
making of war. But in his world only had 
[ found in its fullest measure the greatest 
of all these things—the courage of Britain, 





AFOOT ALONG THE HUDSON 

HOSE who live in or about New York 

are familiar with the opportunity of- 
fered by the Hudson Valley for walking— 
and seeing while you walk. Thousands of 
Americans have taken tramping-trips along 
the Rhine; 
more picturesque tour through the valley 
of our own Hudson. And recently a reader 
of the New York Sun realized this for the 
first time, and, filled with the pleasure of 
all that he saw while walking along the 
river from Hastings to West Point, he has 
detailed it all for us. It is almost as good 
as covering the ground yourself to read 
his cheery, personal remarks. 


now is the time to take an even 


He begins: 


It is just possible that to most of those 
who may be beguiled into reading this the 
ground over which it takes them is as fa- 
miliar as the lights of Broadway. But I 
am sure none of them has seen it in my way. 

“Going to walk all the way to West 
Point?’’ The stout widow who keeps the 
hotel at Haverstraw looked at me in frank 
astonishment when she asked me the ques- 
tion. Remembering the man who was 
eating his pie from his hand, and his retort 
to the question about the use of a fork, I 
reminded the lady, as delicately as possible, 
that legs were made before gasoline-engines. 

‘““Why don’t you get some automobilist 
to give you a lift?’’ she asked compassion- 
ately. Then she turned to a friendly Yan- 
kee who had just come into the hotel-office 
from a car that was sputtering outside. 

It was useless to attempt to make her 
see the case from my point of view. There 
wasn’t any money in tramps, not even in 
genteel ones. So she left the key to the 
single room that I was to occupy on the 
counter for me to take or leave, and addrest 
herself to the friendly Yankee. 

When a man walks on a country-road, 
he finds that he is in a class by himself, an 
exclusive, if not an aristocratic one. From 
Hastings to Nyack which may be reached 
by ferry from Tarrytown, I had not met a 
soul of my particular description. A roving 
band of musicians had taken toll of the au- 
tomobilists on the ferry-boat for playing the 
familiar Broadway airs. They jarred on 
my nerves for two reasons: a discordant 
note was injected into unfamiliar surround- 
ings, and, being a tramp, I felt that I had a 
right in a share of the money. At Nyack, 
however, a German journeyman with the 
Wanderlust questioned me about a trolley 
to Newark. There wasn’t any trolley, so 
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he footed it for a mile in the opposite direc- 
tion. This gave me a fair chance to pump 
some good American doctrine into him. 
He had been in the United States for 
twenty-six years and had come from a little 
village, a day’s walk from Stuttgart, to avoid 
military service. He winced at the com- 
pliments I paid to disloyal German citizens, 
and got some views that his long residence 
in the United States should have made it 
unnecessary for me to give him. We sat 
down later under the shade of a tree and 
my luncheon served for both. 


He breaks into his own account with the 
observation that the scenery along the Hud- 
son would inspire a poet, but poetry, he 
fears, is out of fashion for tramps. At 
least, poetry is out of fashion for true 
tramps, not the Bohemian tramp-poets, 
like the famous Mike Ranger, of the Wash- 
ington Square legends. Every real tramp, 
sagely concludes this writing peripatetic, 
looks only for a saloon, walking being con- 
ducive to thirst. But as far as neglecting 
the scenery goes, he is no worse than many 
others, for every automobilist is looking at 
the steering-gear, every teamster watches 
his horses and keeps an eye out for motors 
—so the scenery is as a fair woman in an 
empty ballroom. 

After this bit of philosophizing, he returns 
to the journey, saying: 


Just this side of Stony Point a trio of 
farmhands were loading a plentiful crop of 
hay. I climbed over the stone wall and 
asked if they wanted any help. They did. 
“How mucha day?” ‘One seventy-five.” 
“Give meafork.” ‘But you'll have to see 
the boss to be put on the job.”’ ‘Where is 
he?” ‘*Up to the house.” As I left the 
field in all good faith to find the boss, the 
man on the load called after me: ‘‘Say, do 
you want work, or are you just kiddin’?” 
I looked diligently for the boss, but failing 
in my search I concluded that they were 
“just kiddin’.”’ 

You pass under the welcome shade of a 
double row of fine trees that distinguishes 
one of these river hamlets, Tomkins Cove, 
I think, and then out again upon a stretch 
of hot road. I came across a couple of be- 
spectacled young men, stript to the shirt 
for a husky hike, cutting the foliage from 
long walking-sticks they had secured from 
the young growth on the edge of woods 
while they leaned against a rock at the only 
cool spot on this dusty stretch. They 
looked like a couple of Columbia students 
chasing butterflies, but they weren’t. One 
of them was a syndicalist. His special 
ambition in this new social adjustment was 
to eat the good grub that the fellow syn- 
dicalists prepared. He wasn’t a hypocrite. 
I had to admire his cool candor. 

“Have you noticed the supercilious air 
with which these motorists regard us?’’ he 
asked as the cars whisked past us. 

“No; I have been observant only of 
their remarkable friendliness. Why, half a 
dozen have made the off r to give us a lift 
and have just missed by an inch,” I replied. 

And, then, Bear Mountain! But what 
is the use of telling New Yorkers of Bear 
Mountain where the Hudson River, shut in 
on all sides by the piling green hills, looks 
like a sparkling landlocked lake? All of 
New York, from the metropolis to the 
towns along the lower and upper stretches 
of the river, visit it in droves. But I must 
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That, in the simplest language, 
describes what the generator of 
the electrical system on your 
motor car must do, 


The generator, as you know, 
is the source of current supply 
for your storage battery and 
your lights. But you may not 
know that unless it is properly 
designed, the generator is likely 
to do too much work or too 
little. Too much results in 
overfeeding your battery, too 
little in starving it. 

In either case the battery is 
seriously affected. Then the 
starting motor which cranks 
your engine is powerless to 
operate satisfactorily, for your 


Neither Too Much 
nor Too Little 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 






starter draws its current from 
the battery’s supply. 

The builders of Westinghouse 
Equipment appreciate the need 
of a correctly designed and care- 
fully built generator, if you 
are to have a vigorous starter. 
Westinghouse generators do 
neither too much nor too little. 
They begin to charge the battery 
at 8 to 10 miles an hour car- 
speed but quit as soon as they 
have furnished enough current. 

That’s one of the reasons 
why half a hundred automobile 
builders, after thorough tests, 
were willing to pay the higher 
price asked for Westinghouse 
Equipment. 
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Big Business Demands Big Men 
Men with strong, healthybodies as well as keen minds 

Busi is an test. The 
highest standard of effort and profi- 
ciency is required. Have you the phys- 
ical stamina to stand the strain? 

When the pressure is severe, the weak- 
ling gives in. With the stress becoming 
greater every day, is there a man who 
can afford to neglect his physical condition? 


INTELLIGENCE IN PHYSICAL 
AND HEALTH CULTURE 


is a book written by a master of his sub- 
ect, and one whose work in the field of 

ealth culture is known throughout the 
world. It is the freshest, clearest and 
most straightforward discussion of 
health problems ever placed before the 
public. This book is FREE to you. Send 
only 4 cents in stamps to cover mailing. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPERT 
8 Park Bidg., 86 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 












SIXTY YEARS 
of the THEATRE 


This just published book by 
John Ranken Towse, vet- 
eran critic of the New York 
Evening Post, will appeal alike 
to lovers of the drama and 

good literature. The author 
writes of all the great stars and 
the lesser lights of the past halt 
century with familiar freedom 
and wide insight. He tells of 
their characters and careers, of their purely human as 
well as merely public sides, and gives one a clear and 


comprehensive view of the art,with all its changes, from days 
of Charles Kean to the presen time. A most fascinating and in- 








Ada han, 
chard Mansfield, and @ host of others. |The vo! 
y nearly one hundred illustrations of our great actors and 
tresses in their best-k: a. 
12mo, Cloth, 480 pp., $2.50; by mail, $2.66. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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not forget the splendid inn maintained by 
the State of New York, or the good cheer 


SONOMA 
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The letters q, x, and z are entirely 
absent from the names of the Presidents, in 
which they are running true to form, inas- 
much as these letters occur less frequently 
in English words than any others. 

It is also interesting to note that of the 
twenty-seven names twenty-five are Anglo- 
Celtic in origin, all of them, with two 
exceptions, being of direct; English deriva- 
tion. These two exceptions, Van Buren 
and Roosevelt, both of New York, are of 
Dutch derivation. Therefore, it appears 
plain that, altho every native American 
has at birth an equal theoretical chance 
for the Presidency, and the son of the 
rawest immigrant has, in theory, an equal 
chance with a descendant of one of the 
Mayflower expedition or a lineal scion of 
a first Virginia family, yet, in practise, 
men bearing Anglo-C eltic names have an 
enormous advantage—an advantage en- 
tirely out of proportion to their relative 
strength in the population. 

Another interesting fact about the 
letters of the names of the Presidents is 





that, on the average, they are considerably ‘ 


shorter than the average surnames of 
American citizens. Washington, the first 
President, had the longest name; it con- 


When Physician Meant 
“Physic—Dispenser” 


N Shakespeare’s time if you were sick and 
went to a doctor he did one of two things. 
He either bled you or “‘physicked”’ you. 


Physicians no longer practice bleeding. And 
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the leaders of the profession are equally 
opposed to the indiscriminate use of laxative 
and cathartic drugs. In fact, the habitual use 
of laxatives is now known to be one of the 
most fruitful causes of constipation. 


tained ten letters. Only three of the re- 
maining twenty-six Presidents had names 
of nine letters, and these were all forceful 
— characters, being Jefferson, Cleveland, and 
Roosevelt. Seven had names of eight 





letters, these being Van Buren, William Physicians of the highest standing prescribe 
Nujol because it relieves constipation with- 


Henry Harrison, Fillmore, Buchanan, Gar- < . 
oe ‘Benjamin Harrison, and McKinley. out any bed after effects and without forming 
, A a habit. It acts in effect as an internal lubri- 
Four had names of seven letters, these cant, preventing the bowel contents from 
being Madison, Jackson, Lincoln, and hardening, and in this way facilitating normal 
Johnson. Five had names of six letters, movements. 
these being’ Monroe, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
and Wilson. Five had names of five letters, 
these being John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, Tyler, Grant, and Hayes. Two 
had names of four letters, these being STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Polk and Taft. (New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


All druggists carry Nujol. Avoid substitutes. 
Write today for booklet, ‘‘The Rational Treat- 
ment of Constipation’? using coupon below. 


There is nothing on the face of the fact 





to say how helpful it may be, but some of 





us may be glad to learn that the average 
fi number of letters in the last names of the 
Presidents. is 6.8113/97. And, moreover, 

having received and accommodated that 
startling bit of information, no one need 
| be disturbed by thinking what changes will 
be made in it by the next election, since 
both candidates have the same number of 
letters in their names—six. It seems plain, 





adds the statistician, that the boy with the Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and 
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short name has the best chance to sit in the ” y 
White House. 
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which will bring success, we learn: 


Of the first names of. the Presidents 
the common ‘‘John”’ does not lead, but is 
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there having been three ‘‘ Johns’ and three 
‘*Williams,’’ while the lead is easily held by 
‘James,’ of whom there were no less than 
five. These were James Madison, James 
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teen had only one first name, while eight 
had middle names or initials. Those with 
but one first name were George Washing- 
ton, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, Andrew 
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EFORE you realize it, 
winter will be upon us. 
Then you will need that 

new building you have been 
verge ange need it badly. 

ut a Kahn Steel Building 
can be erected in only three 
days. It is already too late 


for most other constructions. 
Order your Kahn Steel Build- 
ing now and face the winter 
with a permanent, weather- 
proof all-steel structure. 





are used for storehouses, 
factories, garages, offices, 
schools, hospitals, election 
booths, timekeepers’ houses, 
railroad sheds—in fact, for 
almost any purpose. 

Made of interchangeabie steel 
units, assembled by means of a 
simple locking device. The only 
tool required is a hammer. Sub- 
stantial and permanent, yet easily 
taken down and re-erected in a 
new location. Provided with steel 
sash, steel doors and steel-tile roof. 
Well lighted and ventilated. Fire- 
proof, weather-tight—approved by 
city building departments. Will 
brave the hardest winters. 


Get free Steel Building Book, fully explaining 

this splendid type of construction (see memo. 

below). Write now, addressing Dept. P-36. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


ars ag Sateen 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 

Dept. P-36, Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me your valuable lit- 
erature on Kahn Steel Buildings. 
Am interested in a building approximately 
ft. to be used for 


Building 
Products 


Write your name and address in the margin below. 








Jackson, Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, 
Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Frank- 
lin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham 
Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Grover Cleve- 
land, Benjamin Harrison, William Mce- 
Kinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson. This list would be somewhat 
altered, however, but for the fact that 
both Presidents Cleveland and Wilson, 
as they came to manhood, dropt their first 
names and became known by preference 
by their middle names, President Cleveland 
having been christened ‘‘Stephen Grover”’ 
and President Wilson having been originally 
named*‘‘Thomas Woodrow.” 

Therefore, apparently, the boy with a 
simple name, and even more so the boy 
named after a prophet or a saint, has a 
better chance to become chief magistrate 
of the nation than one with a fancier and 
more euphonious name. 

Despite the fact that Charles is an ex- 
tremely common English name, there have 
been no Charleses among the Presidents, 
and Mr. Hughes, if chosen, will be the first. 

All in all, the consideration of the 
names of the Presidents and the letters 
composing them sounds a note of optimism. 
It shows, in the first place, that the Ameri- 
can people are given to choosing men 
whose ancestry has struck deep roots in 
American soil; secondly, that simple 
names attract the voters more than com- 
plicated ones, and, thirdly, that religious 
first names are preferred, from which can 
be made a strong argument that, despite 
modern luxury and the unparalleled pros- 
perity and growth of this nation, we still 
retain our preference for homely things 
and are still essentially a simple and 
religious people. 





THE CHILD THAT LEADS THEM 

HEN we are in Rome, we do as the 

Romans do; but when the Romans 
are with us, or at least their southern 
countrymen, they apparently often show 
us what to do. This is the case with 
sixteen-year-old Luisa Viggiani, who re- 
cently headed the list of the scholarship 
winners in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx in New York. Luisa was 
born in southern Italy, but that did not 
prevent her from leaving far in the rear 
many a native-born son or daughter of 
Manhattan. 

Moreover, while the indorser of the 
melting-pot may be pleased at the success 
of one lately come to our shores, the suffra- 
gist may enthuse over the statement that 
two of the three leaders for scholarship 
were girls. The New York Times, so often 
on record as opposed to woman suffrage 
and “‘women’s rights,” nevertheless ‘‘ plays 
up this fact,’ as it remarks: 

Of the three pupils who made the highest 
grades in the last term in the high schools 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, the first two 
are girls. One of the three is herself an 
immigrant, another is the son of immi- 
grants to this country. The third is the 
daughter of parents both of whom were 
born in New York City. These three 
brightest pupils, whose names headed the 
list of scholarship winners made public 
during the week by the State Board of 
Education in Albany and printed in full in 
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ing study in the sociology and democracy | 
of New York’s publie schools. 

Heading the list of all of the high-school 
pupils in Manhattan and the Bronx was 
Luisa Viggiani, of 443 East 116th Street, 
Luisa is sixteen years old, she was born 
in southern Italy and was brought to this 
country by her parents when she was 
three years old. Her grade percentage for 
the four years she was in high school was 
95.99. Like her closest rival in the list, 
Marie Weston, of 330 West Ninety-fifth 


Street, Luisa is the oldest child in her 
family. Each of the girls has two brothers 
and two sisters. But there the similarity 
stops. 


The Italian girl lives on the third floor 
of an old brownstone house in a block 
congested with foreigners, east of First 
Avenue. A large family lives on each 
floor, and the front steps as well as the 
stairway inside the house—for, of course, 
there is no elevator—is usually crowded 
with playing children. 

In this atmosphere the girl, who out- 
ranked all other pupils in the city’s high 
schools, carried on her studies during the 
four years that she was a pupil at the 
Hunter College High School Annex at 
Ninety-Third Street and Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. It was a coincidence that the second 
pupil on the list was a pupil at this same 
school and a classmate of the Italian. 

Luisa Viggiani spent the greater part 
of the day that the announcement of the 
scholarships was made public away from 
her home. A reporter stopt at the house 
in the morning, and Luisa bashfully said 
she didn’t want to be “interviewed.” 
Then she escaped as soon as possible to 
visit a friend for the rest of the day. She 
is a slender little girl, slightly over five 
feet in height and wears glasses. She is 
determined to take the full four-year 
course at Hunter College. The State 
scholarship entitles the holder to $100 a 
year for four years. Her father is not of 
the laboring class, but received a good 
education in Italy before he came to this 
country, and is now employed in a publish- 
ing house in this city. He makes his 
home in the crowded upper East Side 
house, it is said there, so that he can 
afford to give all five of his children an 
education. 


Luisa’s present ambition, we learn, is 
to be a teacher. Teaching languages will 
be her forte, if her plans mature, and she 
is said to be well-fitted along those lines, 
not only because she outrivaled all her 
classmates in the study of various tongues, 
but because even in her block, possibly a 
dozen languages are spoken, and having 
grown up in a polyglot atmosphere, she 
should be more than facile at mastering 
the details of the speeches of many lands. 

Continuing the details about the win- 
ners, The Times says: 

A few doors from Riverside Drive, on 
Ninety-Fifth Street, in a large apartment 
house that, after coming from the brown- 
stone building with the plaster peeling off 
around its doorway, appears almost pala- 
tial, the girl second on the list lives with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Weston, 
and her younger brothers and _ sisters. 
Her percentage was 94.29. Marie’s is a 
more novel ambition. She wants to be- 
come an architect. She excelled in mathe- 


last Tuesday’s Times, present an interest- | matics and geometry at school, and she 
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3 Western Electric 
Every ucensil bearing this marking is of high- 
est quality. Write for our literature and the name 
s of our nearest agent in your locality. Ask 
for booklet, ‘The Electrical Way,’’ No. 67- D. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis ( 
Ifyour home is not wired for electricity, get an estimate Newark Cleveland Minneapolis Portland 
from your contractor. If there is no electric company | — i iaestis 4, r 
supplying current in your locality, you can have all these ay a — ay ae City 
electrical conveniences at small cost through one of Richmond Atlanta Oklahoma City Omaha 
our home electric-lighting equipments, Ask us about it. EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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UST as the’ warmth of the 
long summer days brings the 
autumn harvest to mellow ripe- 
ness, so it puts your buildings in 
prime condition for painting. Fill 
the cracks and pores now with 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


The clear, crisp air will dry the paint 
hard and|make your house tight as a 
newly caulked boat, to face the winter 
weather, 


Full etormation § in Paint Tips No. 14-14 


Write for it. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati 

‘alo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead 


& Oil Co.; Pittsburgh), 6 
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thinks that apartment houses, for instance, 
planned mostly by masculine architects, 
wouldn’t be quite so boxlike and unhome- 
like if women had more to do with their 
planning. Marie’s father is the manager of 
a wholesale house downtown, and the 
girl, like her Italian classmate, has spent 
most of her evenings at home studying. 
She hasn’t taken a vacation yet this sum- 
mer, having attended a special summer 
course in Latin at her high school after the 
regular term had ended. She, too, plans 
to take the full four-year course at Hunter 
College. She has a little brother, who 
was racing about the apartment when a 
reporter called. The youngster asserted 
that the record made by “‘sis” in high 
school wasn’t anything compared with 
the record he will make when he gets 
there. Then he confided that afterward 
he is going to be a sailor. 

The person to receive 94.24, the third 
highest percentage for scholarship during 
the four years at high school and the high- 
est of all among the boys, was Alexander 
Greenberg. He is a tall, sallow youth of 
sixteen, the son of Nathan Greenberg, 
proprietor of a little jewelry repair shop 
over a delicatessen store at 1015 Third 
Avenue. The shop is a few doors from 
Sixtieth Street, and you walk up an un- 
carpeted stairway to get to it. A bell 
rings when the door is opened, and some- 
body hurries from a back room to see 
what you want, for the family, composed 


| of three sons and Mr. and Mrs. Greenberg, 


live in the rooms back of the shop. The 
father was born in Russia, the mother in 
Germany, and the sons in Brooklyn. 

Alexander is the only one of three who 
was not a first child. He has one elder 
brother, Solomon, who was graduated from 
high school last year and was _ listed 
among those making the highest averages, 
but was not high enough to win one of 
the scholarships. The older brother stud- 
ied dentistry last year and hopes to be 
able to continue his course next term. 
Neither boy is taking any vacation this 
summer; instead, both are working in a 
picture-frame shop on East Fifty-Ninth 
Street. 

“The jewelry business is very poor at 
present,” the father explained. ‘‘I hope 
it will be possible for the boys to continue 
their schooling, but I can’t tell yet. May- 
be business will improve before school 
opens. Maybe Alexander will get the 
Pulitzer scholarship also. The two to- 
gether would make it possible for him to 
continue.” 

In one of the rooms back of the jeweler’s 
shop are several complicated looking 
‘“‘toys’’ with which Alexander plays after 
he gets home from work in the picture- 
frame shop, where he is-making $7 a week. 
These are home-made electrical appliances. 
His ambition is to study electrical engi- 
neering at Columbia University. In length 
of years, at any rate, his is the most 
difficult aim of the three, for it is a six- 
year instead of a four-year university 
course which he has picked out. 





Qualified.—The railway board had met 
to consider the case of old Tom Jones, who 
in a train accident had become deaf. 

** Well,” said a director, “‘ old Tom has 
been with us a long time now, and we want 


to find him a new job. What do you 
suggest? ” 

‘I know,” said the chairman. “ Let’s 
put him in charge of the complaints 


department.” —Tit-Bits. 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





An Optimist.—Tue Canary—“ Well, I 
certainly prefer a big muzzle like mine to 
a little one like Fido’s.’’—Life. 


Fatal Kindness.—Minnie—“ So sorry 
to hear of your motor accident!”’ 

LionEL—“ Oh, thanks; it’s nothing. 
Expect to live through many more.” 

MinnreE—“ Oh, but I hope not! ’’— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Leap-Year’s Acme of Guile.—A Scien- 
tific Poultry Raiser and Truck-Farmer 
wanted, for a business partner, by a child- 
less widow, living on her valley farm. 
Address in English, Box 42, Rest, Okla- 
homa.—The Fatherland. 

Or Congress.—‘‘ What would happen if 
an irresistible force should meet an im- 
mov able body? ” 

‘“* It is not necessary for anything to hap- 
pen. I maintain that arbitration is always 
feasible.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





His Reason.—“ Footlyte actually seemed 
pleased at leaving a $300-per-week theat- 
rical engagement to serve as a $30-per- 
month sergeant on the border.” 

‘Why not? Three dramatic critics are 
privates in his company.’’—Puck. 

Too Far Gone.—‘‘ Does my practising 
make you nervous? ’’ asked the man who is 
learning to play the cornet. 

‘It did when I first heard the people 
round about discussing it,” replied the 
sympathetic neighbor. 

‘But now I’m getting so I don’t care 
what happens to you.’’—Contributed. 


A Mean Advantage.—‘‘I hear that 
Laura’s engagement to the young minister 
is off.” 

““ Why, yes, she told me. 
ribly jealous and so unfair.” 

‘In what way was he unfair? 

‘“ Every time she would make an en- 
gagement to go motoring with some other 
man he would pray for rain.’’—Liverpool 
Post. 


He was hor- 


9” 


Professional vs. Amateur.—Little Nelly 
told little Anita what she termed a “ little 
fib.”’ 

Anita—“ A fib is the same as a story, 
and a story is the same as a lie.” 

NEeLLy—*‘ No, it’s not.” 

Anita—* Yes, it is, because my father 
said so, and my father is a professor at 
the university.” 

Netty—“ I don’t care if he is. My 
father is a real-estate man, and he knows 
more about lying than your father.’’- 
Auckland (N. Z.) News. 


News to Her.—A traveling man one 
night found himself obliged to remain in a 
small town on account of a washout on the 
railroad caused by the heavy rain, which 
was still coming down in torrents. The 
traveling man turned to the waitress with: 

“This certainly looks like the flood.” 

“The what? ” 

“The flood. You’ve read about the 
Flood, and the Ark landing on Mount 
Ararat, surely.” 

‘Gee! mister,” she returned, “I ain’t 
seen a paper for three days.” —Harper’s. 
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Your Home—Inside and Out 


The home you are about to build—every room, 
every doorway, every window—will be planned to 


suit your individual wants. 


exterior? Will it meet 


But how about the 
exactly your ideas of the 


beautiful? Will it resist fire? Will it be economical? 


Atlas-White Stucco 


If your home is of Atlas- White Stucco, it can be of 
the design, finish, and even the color effect you want— 
an immaculate white, a mellow buff, cream or brown 


Atlas-White Stucco homes are also fire-resisting, warm in 
winter, cool in summer. They cost but little more than wood 
to build—almost nothing to maintain—no painting or repairs. 


Talk with your architect about Stucco for your home. 


Also 


send the coupon below for our illustrated booklets. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 


30 Broad Street, New York 
Philadelphia Boston 
Atlas-White Stucco Home 
Germantown, Philadelphia 
5 Pruckenmiller & Williams 
Architects 


St. Louis 





THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


(Check the one you want) 


30 Broad St., 


c Portfoli 
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Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 
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or professional man should write for our practical 
booklets and free samples of 


Moore Push-Pins + 


Push-less Hangers, Maptacks and other Push devices, so neces- | 

sary to hang pictures, charts, maps, etc., without defacing walls. \ 

Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points 10c pkts. 

Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 sizes Pesca here] | 
The Hanger with the Twist, j 

—— or by mail 

for heavy pictures. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 33, Philadelphia 
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Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chests protect furs 
and woolens from 
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w Low Factory Pric 15 days’ free trial. 

FP... big new catalog with <i prices. Postpaid aoe 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 80, Statesville, N N. 


Allen’s Scrape 


Famed as the choicest product of the region where they 
know how to make scrapple. Made from an old recipe. 
Grain-fed pork with the proper amount of seasoning. Our 
scrapple is made under ideal conditions, as regards clean- 
liness of methods and surroundings. None but the purest 
ingredients are used. Sold only in parchment packages 
that keep it absolutely clean from our plant to your kitchen. 
Economical, no waste. 6 lbs. for $1.00, by mail, postpaid 
within 600 miles. An additional charge for greater distances. 
CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. Media, Pa. 

Also makers of Allen’s celebrated Sausage and Lard 
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FRENCH -ENGLISH 
English-French Dictionary 


& A ready book to explain all words in the French 
language and to immediately supply the French 
equivalent of an English word and the English 
equivalent of a French word by a system of 
two vocabularies. Bound in cloth, 50enet. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 


TYPEWRITERS 


Buy Right From Our Own Factories 
save $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficien 
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cities. Send for latest bookle' 
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yet Light 
It consists of two thin layers of fab- 
ric—soft cotton inside, next the skin, 
and warm wool outside, that keeps 
cold out and natural warmth in. 
Together they are lighter in weight 
than the usual heavy underwear. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


does not “‘itch’’ like all wool. It never feels 
“clammy” like all cotton. The wool is a// on 





the outside. It absorbs bodily moisture from 

the cotton and keeps the garment fresh, soft 

and dry. The air space between the two 

interknit layers provides ventilation. 

You are plenty warm enough outdoors—and 

surprisingly comfortable even in overheated 

rooms. 

Duofold protects health—prevents many colds 

—because of its principle. Ask your doctor. 

Made in Union Suits with Protected 
Crotch and Patented ‘‘V-H’’ Gusset 
—an added Comfort Feature. Also 
in two-piece garments. 

For sale by most good dealers. If yours 

hasn’t it, he can get it—or write us. Send 

for sample of fabric 

and description. 


Duofold 
Health 
Underwear 


Co. , 
21 Elizabeth Street 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Does the Melting Pot—Melt? 
THE 


Immigration 
Problem 


(Third Revised Edition) 


By —as W. JENKS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York University, and 


W. JETT LAUCK, A.B., formerly Asst. Prof. of 
Economics in Washington and Lee University. 
Both were b of U.S. 1 

Is immigration raising or lowering the standards of 
American life? 

Shall immigration be further restricted? 

If so, who shall be excluded? 

What is the general adaptability, desirability, and 
value of the types of prospective citizens from the 
various nations, such as Russia, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Norway. Sweden, Greece, 
Austria-Hungary, etc., etc., throughout the list of 
countries from which immigrants come? 

These and hundreds of other questions are answered 
in this new edition. 

Cloth, Octavo, 496 Pages. $1.75 net; by Mail $1.90 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Her Old Habit.—Merpium—“‘Ah, I hear 
the knocking of your late wife!” 

Patron—‘‘That so? Who’s she knockin’ 
now? ”’—Puck. 


One For All, All For One.—‘ Well, well, 
well, now what’s the matter, little boy? ” 

““That er—Socialist feller over there 
speakin’ went an’ took the box off’n my 
wagon to stand on, an’ he won’t give it 
back.” —Har per’ s. 

A Simple Request.—M urpERER—“ Is 
this the guy who is to defend me? ” 

JupGeE—* Yes; he’s ycur lawyer.” 

Murprrer—“ If he should die could I 
have another? ”’ 


JupcE—“ Yes.” 
MurpERER—“ Can I see him alone for 
a few minutes? ’’—Boston Transcript. 


As Things Go Now.—‘ What are you 


going to make of your son Charley? : dies 
I asked. 
“Well,” replied Charley’s father, “ I 


made a doctor of Bob, a lawyer of Ralph, 
and a minister of Bert; and Joe is a literary 
man. I think I'll make a laboring man 
of Charley. I want one of them to have 
a little money.’’—Life. 


Why Proof-readers are Bald.—Przas- 
nysz and Przemysl are not the only things 
that the Russians have to contend with, 
for some day their whole advance may be 
wrecked upon one of the following: 

Berezszaz. 

Hajdu Szoboszo. 

Nyiregyhaza. 

Dzialoszice. 

Wloszezowa. 

Szezuezyn.—Columbia State. 

A Long Wait.—Po.iceMAN (giving evi- 
dence)—“‘ After being ejected from the 
cinema, he was discovered with a large 
bouquet in his arms on the doorstep of the 
back entrance to the picture-palace.”’ 

Maaistrate—* Did he give any reason 
for his extraordinary behavior?”’ 

PoLticeMAN—“ His speech was very 
indistinct, yer worship, but from what I 
could gather, ’e was waiting to see Mary 
Pickford ’ome.’’—Passing Show. 

Sane This Time. _w hile a certain 
Scotch minister was conducting religious 
services in an asylum for the insane one of 
the inmates cried out, wildly: 

“T say, have we got to listen to this? 

The minister, surprized and confused, 
turned to the keeper and said: 

* Shall I stop speaking? ” 

The keeper replied: 

“No, no; go along, go along; that will 
not happen again. That man has only one 
lucid moment every seven years.’”—Tit- 
Bits. 


” 


The Water Cure.—A Swedish farmer, 
who lived on his wheat farm in Minnesota, 
was taken ill and his wife telephoned the 
doctor. 

“If you have a thermometer,” answered 
the physician, “ take his temperature. I 
will be out and see him presently.” 

An hour or so later when the doctor drove 
up, the woman met him at the door. 

* How is he? ” asked the doctor. 

“Vell,” said she, “I bane put the 
barometer on him like you tell me, and it 
say ‘ Very dry,’ so I give him a pitcher 
of water to drink, and now he ban gone 
back to vork.’’—Philadelphia Record. 
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for this 
KCoupet Iop 


“Koupet Top” 
your Ford a classy coupe. 


and will outlast the car itself. 

The frame of the € 
Side panels and doors of glass and are quickly 
removable in warm weather. * ‘ 
but are adjustable by patented self-locking devices. 
They will not rattle. 

The wind-shield is of the newest double-acting, 
ventilating, automatic type, 
position. 


ple on request.) 

Never before has so good a top been produced at 
so low a price. 
a “Koupet Top” 
real comfort car—every day. 

We have 
1857. The ‘ 
are perfectly willing to refund your money if you 


Price, F.O. B. Cars Belleville, $37.50 


N 113-22 Koupet Bidg., BELLEVILLE, ILL. / 


HEINZELMAN Bros. CARRIAGE Co. 
2 


only for FORD ROADSTERS 
1915-16-17 Models 

is complete—ready to make 

It weighs only five 

more than your old top and wind-shield, 


“Koupet Top”’ is of hard wood. 


The doors slide open, 


adjustable to any 
The top and sides are 


(Sam- 


It will not raitle. 
with finest 32-0z. rubberized duck. 


Prepare for bad weather by ordering 
now. It will make your Ford a 


been ma aking closed carriages since 
‘Koupet Top” is our special pride. We 


absolutely satisfied with it. 


Shipping Weight, 100 Ibs. 

















There is pottiins 


tions in this 
Car,’ 


bat pactioal sugges- 
‘Wher e to Keep the 


r 
Should com for the book right away. 
ee -GLESSNER COMPANY 


Portsmouth, Ohio 














It is a dry powder. 
the hot water of your radiator. 

Arrived at the leak, the lower tem- 
perature causes it to congeal into a 
permanent repair. 

Drain and refill and your radiator is like 


new, 


There’s one easy, simple 
and efficient repair. No 
tools; no tedious tinkering 
with torch and solder. 

Just pour in 


SE-MENT-OL 


The original self- acting 
Radiator Cement 


It dissolves in 


Time ten minutes, Several leaks re- 


paired as quickly as one. 


“Finds the Leak and Fixes it.” 
All Dealers. 75c 


THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


Marietta, Ohio 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 
WESTERN FRONT 


October 5.—One sharp attack by the 
French north of the Somme is the 
only activity of note reported for the 
day along the Western front. A Ger- 
man trench is taken, and numerous 
counter-attacks by the Teutonic forces 
are said to have been futile. East of 
Morval, in the French attack, nine 
3%-inch German guns are taken. 


October 6.—More Allied gains are re- 
ported from the Somme sector as the 
British advance northeast of Eaucourt 
Abbaye toward Le Sars, and the 
French push on from Bouchavesnes in 
the flanking movement on Péronne’and 
Mont St. Quentin. Continued activity 
is reported from Verdun, but without 
notable result. 


October 7.—In a joint attack the Allies 
gain two-thirds of a mile along the 
Somme, northeast of Morval. Le 
Sars is taken, and after the progress 
reported above the British and French 
announce themselves within 2144 miles 
of Bapaume. 


October 8.—The German garrison of Le 
Transloy win back a series of lost 
trenches to the southwest of the village, 
but all other attempts to retake Somme 
territory are frustrated by the Allied 
forces, says London. Gains are made 
by the ante troops southwest of 
Gueudecourt and north of Courcelette, 
while the British finish the occupation 
of Le Sars. 


October 9.—In an attack near the Stuff 
Redout, north of Thiepval, the British 
gain more ground, and take 200 prison- 
ers. Gas is reported to have been used 
by the Allies, who meet little resistance 
as they enter German trenches. 





October 10.—South of the Brook Ancre 
the British improve their position by 
taking a few additional German trenches 
southwest of Givenchy, together with 
268 prisoners. 

Important gains by the French troops 
are reported from Paris, as an advance 
is made south of the Somme, Bovent 
taken, the north and west outskirts of 
Ablaincourt occupied, together with the 
greater part of Chaulnes Wood. In 
addition to the ground gained, 1,200 
prisoners are also taken. The result of 
these gains, says the report, is to 
pocket Chaulnes. 


EASTERN FRONT 


October 5.—A series of stubborn battles 
is reported from the Eastern front. 
On the River Bystritza a number of 
German outposts are defeated and pris- 
oners taken, says Petrograd. Berlin 
denies that the Russian activity is 
attended with any success. 


October 6.—In a battle of increasing fury 
the Russians continue theattacks toward 
Lemberg, says London. Five hundred 
prisoners are taken, and by counter-at- 
tacks the Germans take an equal num- 
ber of Russian prisoners. 


October 7.— General Brussiloff’s forces 
gain some ground near Bogorodochan, 
on the Bystritza, while the Teutons con- 
centrate their defense in the Vladimir- 
Volynski region. 

October 9.—A Russian advance of a few 
hundred yards toward Kovel and 
Lemberg, purchased at what London 
admits to a ‘frightful loss,” is the 

day’s report from the Eastern front. 
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‘Ever-Rea 


It adds time to your day, makes you in- 
dependent of a barber shop—puts money into 
your bank and joy into your shaving. 

The ‘Ever-Ready’ outfit—including the ten year frame and 


twelve Radio blades—costs $1.00. The “Ever-Ready’ is 
beyond price consideration because the razor that shaves 


The twelve guaranteed Radio blades with each out t 


are the keenest, smoothest shaving blades ever perfected 


There are five million “Ever-Ready’ outfits in daily use. 
Have you one? Sold by dealers everywhere—$1. 00 
Look for the ‘Ever-Ready’ trade mark face 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., 


d zor 
with |'2, Radio Ben a | 


ET THE ‘EVER-READY’ HABIT. 


: better isn’t made at any price. 
i i 
| Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades 6 for 30c. 
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Complete Outfit 
with 12 Blades 













Brooklyn, New York 


























STUDY AT —- 
e a lawyer and big i. 
cess awaits you. Legally t 






Thousands of lawyers are earning 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
Je guide yon, Fasrd ike step. You can train at home 
spare ti e Drepare you pass bar 
amination in 3 Pefunded ac according 
our Degree 
of LL.B. a Way Thousands of succeqstul — 
=i enrelied., iB ublic 31 8) aking free it ou enroll 
fo'120 page * ‘Law mckion, and * "Evidence 





Library and modern 
now. “Get our valuable 120 pa: 
books free. Send for them-—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1052-FB, Chicago 














vm ARMY AUCTIONBARGAINS 


ow He Saddles, $3.00 up, New uniforms, $1.50 up. 
‘Army 7 shot carbine $8.50; etges. 13¢¢ each 
U. §. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.65 
f Remington Army natn aty $4.85; ctges. le each 
_ Mauser High Power rifle with 200 etges. $19.85 
[15 Acrey Government Auction Goods Bargains 
illustrated and described in 428 large page whole- 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c 
» east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 
NCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 























AMERICAN SCHOOL OF * 
Dept L2587 Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S$. Aj 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 











RIFLEMEN! 


If you want to 
know more about 
your rifles and ammunition; if 
you want to understand them 
more thoroughly and use them 
more skilfully, you will be de- 
lighted with this new book of 
information and instruction, It 
is needed by every Sportsman, 
Manufacturer and Army 
or Navy Man. 


Rifles and Ammunition 


by Lieutenant H. OMMUNDSEN, who was probably 
the best service rifle shot in England before he was 
killed in the present war, and E. H. ROBINSON, au- 
thor of several authoritative treatises on shooting. The 
book explains exhaustively the practical side of rifle 
shooting on the range, in the field, and in war, treating 
expertly the thousand and one problems which puzzle 
everyone who handles a rifle. It describes the evolu- 
tion of the rifle and its ammunition, from the 15th 
century types to those of the present day. There are 
64 full-page plates and 37 drawings illustrating the text. 


Big, thick, handsomely bound book. 335 pt. 
$6.00 net; by mail, $6.24. 










FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City 
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et DIAMONDS =< 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s 

leading diamond importers 
For py | 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing es! Here are 
diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 

present or prospective diamond purchaser: 


1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy snd 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler can duplicate it 


for less than $125. Our '$ 
price direct to you - 95 





Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring, $205.00 


This ring is made of all plati- 
num, richlycarved and pierced 
in the new lace work effect 
Set with perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond. 





A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings:— 





'¢ carat $ 19.00 
3% carat =< 

E y t 43. 
34 carat, $65.00 14 carats 139.00 
This & carat genuine diamond 2 carats 189.00 
of great brilliancy and perfect- 3 casas 512.00 


ly cut. 14k. solid gold setting 
Money refunded if your jew- 
eler can duplicate it for less 


Money refunded” if these 
diamonds can he purchased 
elsewhere for less than one- 


third more. 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express 

. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 












HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut 
and market diamonds. This 
book, showing weights, sizes, 
and prices (310 to $10,000), 

is considered an authority. 


Acopy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Son 
347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterd and Paris. 

















STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 








The makers of Harrison Memorials bring to their 
work not only a long experience but also an 

anding attitude that makes their Service 
acc 


helpful. 


Designs to ac- 
cord with any 
figure 
name, 
furni 


request. 


Write for 
“Portfolio 5” 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 

October 5.—The Austrians retake from 

the Italians the peak toward Col 

Bricon Piccolo, in the Travignolo 

Valley, according to an admission from 
Rome. 


October 6.—Rome reports the taking of 
an Austrian position on the slopes of 
Cima di Costabella, in the Dolomites, 
as well as Italian consolidation in the 
positions on Col Bricon. One hundred 
and two prisoners are captured. 


October 7.—The Italians take a peak 
8,187 feet high in the Vanoi Cismon 
Valley, northwest of Trent. The enemy 
is reported by Rome as annihilated. 


October 9.—In a night battle the Italian 


forces operating in the Trentino drive 
the Austrians down the slopes of Monte 
Busa Alta, inflicting heavy losses, ac- 
cording to Rome. 


IN THE BALKANS 

October 5.—General Sarrail’s forces cross 
the Cerna in the drive on Monastir, 
compelling a Bulgar retreat, says Paris. 
London also claims the occupation of 
Janikoi and points on the Demirhissar- 
Drama railway. 

In Albania the Italian forces take 
Georgucgates, Ediskopi, and Episkopi, 
and establish ‘a communication with 
the garrison at Argyrocastro. 

Sofia announces that the Bulgar troops 
have hurled the invading Roumanian 
Army back, “completing the destruc- 
tion’”’ of 15,000 men. Bucharest denies 
that the forces have been wiped out, 
saying that they have withdrawn across 
the Danube. The six Bulgarian vil- 
lages which they had captured are re- 
taken by the- Bulgars. From _ the 
Dobrudja, the announcement states 
that the battle is still undecided, altho 
the Russo-Roumanian offensive against 
Mackensen is progressing. The fighting 
extends all along the forty-five mile 
front. 

October 6.—East of the Struma, the 
British bombard and take a number of 
Bulgarian villages, as well as driving the 
Teutonic forces from Nevolyen, east of 
the river. 

Berlin announces a new defeat of the 
Roumanians in Transylvania, where the 
Teutons rout the invaders and take 
many prisoners and guns. The defeat 
is administered near Koehalom, fifty 
miles from the Roumanian border. 
Since the loss of Hermannstadt and 
Petroseny, the only town remaining in 
Roumanian hands, according to Berlin, is 
Kronstadt. Fogaras, formerly the Rou- 
manian headquarters, is also retaken. 


October 7.—The British capture five vil- 
lages in the drive on Seres, at the same 
time preventing the Bulgars from re- 
taking Nevolyen. On _ the southern 
shore of Lake Presba the French occupy 
German trenches, while the Italian 
troops are advancing on the towns of 
Matnica and Poroj, which the Bulgars 
took from them some time ago. 

The Roumanian troops are reported to 
haverecrossed the Danube into Bulgaria. 
The Russian offensive in the Dobrudja 
still continues slowly, says London, 
altho Berlin states that General Mack- 
ensen’s forces have repulsed their 
enemy with losses. 


ober 8.—In Western Macedonia the 
French and Servians gain control of the 
Baba Mountains, and also occupy the 
summit of Dobropolje, southeast of 
Monastir. 

The Roumanians are driven back to their 
frontier from Transylvania as_ the 
Germans retake Kronstadt and the 
Austrians reoccupy Szekely Udvarhely. 
Further north, London admits, the 


Oct 


! 
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Roumanians are retreating in the 
Georgeny Mountains, before the Aus- 
trians. A Teutonic invasion of Rou- 
mania is considered imminent. 


ober 9.—London reports that the Bul- 
gars continue to fall back at both ends 
of the Macedonian line. -The Servians 
take Skochivir with 200 prisoners, 
while the British, also advancing, an- 
nounce themselves very near Seres, 
after taking five Bulgarian villages. 


Bavarian troops are reported to have 
taken Toerzburg, southwest of Kron- 
stadt, on the way into the Roumanian 
passes. The Germans also take an 
island in the Danube opposite the 
Roumanian city of Zimnitzea with 
about 160 prisoners. Bucharest admits 
evacuating Kronstadt to save it from 
destruction by the Austrian batteries, 


October 10.—The British occupy Kalendra 
and Homondos, in Macedonia, as the 
Bulgars withdraw before them. On the 
western end of the line the Bulgars 
admit a continued: Servian advance 
toward Monastir, including the crossing 
of the Cerna at two points east of the 
Florina-Monastir Railway. 

In Albania the Italians take 
southeast of Tepelini. 

London admits that the Roumanian 
defeat has been turned into a rout 
as the late invaders of Hungary flee in 
disorder through the mountain passes, 
pursued by the Austrian troops. The 
latter take the passes in the Hargitta 
and Carole mountains. To the west 
of the Vulean pass the mountain of 
Negrului is taken by the Austrians. 


Oct 


Klisura, 


GENERAL 

October 5.—In a new offensive the Russians 

beat back the Turkish forces along a 

wide front from the coast west of 

Trebizond well into the interior, says 

Petrograd. The move was aided by the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea. 

A Reuter report to the effect that Enver 
Pasha has been sentenced to death for 
conspiracy against Turkey reaches 
Amsterdam. 

London announces that the,Cunard liner 
Franconia, in use as a transport, has 
been sunk in the Mediterranean by an 
enemy submarine. Twelve of the crew 
are missing. 


October 6.—According to conservative 
Danish estimates, says Berlin, the 
Russian loss in the two years of the war 
has passed 6,000,000 men. 

That Ambassador Gerard, on the way 
home from Berlin, is bringing a peace 
proposal from the German Govern- 
ment is rumored from authoritative 
financial sources. The German Em- 
bassy at Washington denies the report, 
which, however, still persists. 


October 7.—The French Foreign Office is 
advised by the Spanish Embassy that 
the Spanish mediation has been a suc- 
cess, and that the German authorities 
will restore the exiled citizens of Lille 
to their homes. 

The Russian offensive forces the Turks 
out of the fortress at Petra Kala, five 
miles south of Tireboli and the Black 
Sea coast. In Persia the Russians enter 
Kashan, ninety miles north of Ispahan. 

A German war-submarine, the U-53, 
arrives at Newport, R. I., where it re- 
mains a few hours, stopping only long 
enough to put ashore a message for the 
German Embassy at Washington. Its 
appearance is believed at Washington 
to herald a series of attempts on 
munition-liners. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
the British Ambassador, protests to the 
Government against permission to the 
submarine to take supplies at American 
ports. 
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Easy Riding or 
‘Money = 
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The efficiency and life of a motor is direct- The ability of the transmission h t efficient is 
ly dependent upon its bearings of specially to transmit power without loss ey < “ Fg ~ Bed tigi y 4 ~ 
lubricated anti-friction metal which are is the result of specially design- upon each ae. An efficient spring must 
intreseeed © between the crank case and ed bearings for its shafts to ro- be able to o respond instantly to, the slight- 
contig Deets tate upon. Dann Insert is to the t road ii Dann Insert, the lubricated 
Dann Insert is to the spring leaves what spring what these special bear- spring: leaf leaf Bearing, is to spring efficiency whet 
these special bearings are to the motor. ings are to the transmission. bearings are to every other part of the 


























This BRONZE BEARING 


(Self -Lubricating) 
Between the Leaves of Every Spring From Ti 
















to Ti 







gives the smooth, easy, efficient spring action as necess- transmission and final drive system. 
ary to the life of all the working parts of an automobile A spring equipped with bearings between the leaves 
as it is to the riding comfort of the occupants. Stiff, in- allows each leaf to slide freely upon its own bearing 
active springs transmit destructive vibration, hard road surface and to absorb the vibration which otherwise passes 
shocks and jolting strain to every part of the motor, to the body and passengers, 


Every spring leaf rests on 
a bearing surface; is re- 


Dann Insert — the bronzc 
sponsive—flexible— -works 


spring leaf bearing, self 
lubricating between all the 


leaves of all the springs 
from tip to tip in any auto- ing parts of car from vibra- 


— oo» riding = 5 -. > tion, Gostegstive poumans 
that cannot be obtained in strain — eliminates vibra- 
tet chee. the wis & 2ne Lubricated Spring-Leaf Bearing’ J tin’ cccdr ce Gemrect 
ciple of efficient spring ac- ation— increases tire mile- 
tion demands a free sliding age. Spring leaves are 
leaf motion, cutemation’y. continuous- 
y lubricated—— no spring 





saves 


of car from jolting—work- 















squeaks. 
Dann Insert is a per- J ee 
fect spring leaf bearing of anti-fric- Dann 
tion bronze and is so constructed _as to supply continuous ~ SD Products 
and adequate lubrication to the entire bearing surface of the spring Company 
leaves.’ It fits between all the spring leaves from tip to tip. The bronze bear- 1086 E. 122nd St. 
ing metal reduces friction between the leaves to allow easy sliding of one leaf over of Cleveland, Ohio 
the other. The graphite compound will not flow liquid and furnishes a lubricating surface Send tt titiiiian, 
that protects against rust and grit. ee co oe } b... wi 
$600,000 in Past Ninety Days ' 4 and savingson Dann Insert. 
This is the record of Dann Insert sales. No other accessory has ever made such tremendous progress— 
found such instantaneous demand. Dann Insert is backed by a tremendous advertising campaign, producing 4 
business in your territory—business you could be cashing in on today if you were a Dann Insert Dealer ee EE a | € 
DANN PRODUCTS CoO., A Pht img ny, i 086 E. 122nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Makers of Dann Insert, the Inter-Leaf Shock rb less Bearing , 

a FOO occescian 
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The Panatela Habit 
Makes Youa Light Smoker 


For the benefit of those who do not know 
—Panatela is the name of a certain shape of 


cigar. 

A Panatela is usually about five inches long, 
extremely slender and clipped off at the end— 
with a minimum of taper. 


The 


Shivers Panatela is a trifle thicker 
than the average Panatela but 
is not too tightly rolled—which 
makes it free-burning. 

The Panatela is naturally a 
milder, lighter smoke than the 
plumper shapes such as Per- 
fectos, Invincibles, etc. 

When you learn to like Pan- 
atelas—when you get the Pan- 
atela habit—you reduce your 
smoking. You smoke with less 
intensity when you smoke Pan- 
atelas because you actually 
consume less tobacco. Yet 
none of the flavor or bouquet 
of the tobacco is sacrificed. 

Many of our customers, men 
who could afford to pay almost 
any price for their cigars, have 
standardized their smoking by 
adopting the Panatela as their 
cigar. The “twenty-five cent- 
ers’”’ that are sometimes forced 
upon them, they give away. 

They have the Panatela habit. 

Just experiment with our Panatela. 
You will not hear many fairer proposi- 
tions than this one. 

Our Offer is: Upon request we 
will send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on 
approval to a reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepaid. He may 
omahe ten cigars and return the 

emaining forty at our expense 

= oan for the x smoked if he is 
not satisfied with them; if he is 
pleased and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within 
ten days. 

Our Panatela is a hand-made cigar, 
‘with a wrapper of genuine Sumatra, 
and a filler at lo long, clean Cuban-grown 
Havana. It is made under wholesome 
conditions in our own factory in Phila- 
delphia by skilled adult cigarmakers. 

Any cigar answering the above de- 
scription will sell 3 for a quarter in the 
usual retail store. 

You buy it by the box from our 
factory at $5.00 per 100 or $2.50 per 
box of 50—as cheaply as we could 
afford to sell it to a wholesaler. 

In ordering, please use business 
stationery or give reference and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong Cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 


2056 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 




















Graffeo VISE SIGNALS 


“‘show-up"’ whoever has poor credit. Depart- 
ment stores, corporations, newspapers, insti- 
tutions, florists, all lines of business, use these 
signals for follow-ups; to keep track of im- 
portant dates; classifyJcorrespondence. Write 
us to-day for samples. In 12 colors 


George B: Graff Company 
294 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Graffco Vise Index Tabs 

















Herbert. 


arey ton 


London 


at 


Nyeate) cearceU sda aeeds 
request. 
Falk Tobacco Co, West 45%St. NewYork. 








October 8.—An unnamed representative 
of a foreign Government at Washington 
gives out the unqualified declaration 
that the missing merchant submarine 
Bremen has been captured by the 
British submarine-nets and is held at 
Rosyth, on the east coast of Scotland. 
The officers and crew are declared im- 
prisoned in England. 

The submarine U-53 which visited New- 
port, R. I., Saturday, and another 
unidentified submersible torpedo six 
steamships off Nantucket Island. Four 
British vessels, one Dutch, and one 
Norwegian boat are sunk. No lives 
are reported lost. All the vessels are re- 
ported warned before being struck, so 
that the crew and passengers could 
take to the boats. Allied cruisers 
patrol the steamship lanes in search for 
the submarines, while American de- 
stroyers rescue the shipwrecked crews. 


October 9.—Two U-boats, preying on 
commerce off Archangel, are reported by 
Petrograd as sunk by a Russian tor- 
pedo-boat. 


FOREIGN 
GENERAL 
October 6.—Special delegates are sent from 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, D. W. I., to 
Copenhagen to assert that the natives 
of the two islands favor the sale of 
them to the United States. 


October 8.—Prof. Spyridon P. Lambros, of 
the University of Athens, consents to 
accept the office of Premier and form 
a new cabinet, according to advices 
received in London from Athens. 


October 10.—Colonel Barragan, Chief of 
Staff to Carranza, announces that 
Mexico expects the United States to 
sign an agreement and to withdraw the 
Pershing troops before other matters 
can be taken up by the international 
commission now in session at Atlantic 
City. 


DOMESTIC 


October 5.—President Wilson appoints the 
board to investigate the eight-hour 
railway law. It will consist of Major- 
General Goethals, Edgar E. Clarke, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and George Rublee, of the trade 
commission. 

October 6.—The milk-dealers attempt to 
end the New York milk strike by yield- 
ing to the tarmers the desired increase 
for October only. The strikers insist 
on a six months’ guaranty, and Com- 
missioner Dillon, of the State Depart- 
ment of Foods and Markets, states 
that he sees hope of their demands 
being granted. 

President Li Yuan-Hung requests Minis- 
ter Koo to reconsider his resignation 
as Chinese Minister to the United States. 
No further action is as yet taken by 
the Minister. 


October 7.—Twelve distributing firms sign 
the agreement to give the farmers the 
demanded six months’ guaranty of 
increase, and the New York milk strike 
is pronounced broken. 

John Reid, Sr., widely known as ‘‘the 
father of golf in America,’ dies in 
Yonkers, N. Y., at the age of seventy- 
six. 


October 8.—A new line to connect New 


York with South America is an- 
nounced. Boats will run from New 
York to the River Plata, with con- 


nections to-Capé Town. 


October 9.—Thomas Mott Osborne, well 
known as an advocate of prison reform, 
resigns from the office of Warden of 
Sing Sing Prison. Political friction 
is said to be the.cause of his action. 
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Mr Punch 


You Push—He Twists 


Every time you put up hooks, fix- 
tures and things around the house— 
every time you drive a screw—you 
need something to make a hole with. 
The ice pick is better than a hot poker 
but Mr. Punch is better than 
either. He is an Automatic 
Drill. You place the drill 
point and push. The handle 
rebounds 
and you 
push it 
again. 












Drill 
Points 
In 
Handle 


reLeloy) SHE 
| PRATT 
| 


A spiral twist twirls 


the drill through an | 
inch of solid oak in 
10 seconds, 
In the handle are 8 
(>> _, steeldrill points 
LER of different 
sizes, seen through num- 
bered holes of same size as 


Dae the drills. Drills are released 
through hole in revolving cap. 
i'w” Goodell-Pratt tools are valued 

by good mechanics all over the 
world for their precision, temper, 
splendid finish and efficiency. 
Send for story, ““The House that Jack Fixed,” 


which solves the problem of home tinkering 
and describes 15 tools needed in every home, 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 




























Greenfield Massachusetts 














GLUE Ilo: 
HEN A NAIL WONT DO 











SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 


Actual search free. Settd 


sketch or model. 90-page, 


PATENTS 1916 Edition Patent Book free. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty of persuasion 
which lies dormant in all men, and train your magnetic 
— for use in your daily work. Read ‘‘ How to 

evelo Power and Personality in Speaking,’’ Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close your deals 
on the spot by making your talk count. Thus you will 
gain access to a prolific field of new business, and will 
take larger and fuller orders from your established trade. 


Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 














354-60 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“G. O. C.,”’ Scio, Ohio.—*‘1 attended a spell- 
ing-bee and was retired on the. word ‘boulder 
which I spelled as in the text: herein. ~The 
authority used to decide spelled it ‘bowlder.’ 
From your newest STANDARD DicTIONARY, I take 
it that boulder is preferred. Will you please dis- 
cuss briefly the authority for the two spellings, also 
suggest where the weight of authority lies?”’ 

The consensus of opinion of the various author- 
ities gives boulder as the preferred form and 
bowlder as the second choice. This includes 
Scott’s ‘Introduction to Geology’’ and Geikie’s 
“Text-Book of Geology,’’ both of which use the 
form boulder. In some fifteen or twenty quota- 
tions from various authors, the majority prefer 
the spelling boulder. 

“O. K. T.,”” New Kalilche, Wis.—‘ Kindly 
give the definition of the word bromide. It 
isn’t in any of the dictionaries. Is there such 
a word?’ 

The word bromidic is defined as “ (Recent). 
Commonplace; inevitable; obvious; sedative.” 

“J. P. M.,” Buffalo, N. Y.—‘ Which is the 
correct word to use in this sentence:—‘Is your 
brother Henry older (or elder) than you?’? Give 
rule governing the use of the forms elder and 
eldest.’ 

Dr. Vizetelly in his ‘‘ Desk-Book of Errors in 
English,”’ says: ‘Elder, eldest; older, oldest: 
Discriminate carefully between these terms. 
Elder and eldest are correctly applied only to 
persons and usually only to persons in the same 
family, as, ‘his elder brother.’ Older and oldest 
are used of persons or things without any re- 
striction; ‘the oldest inhabitant’; ‘the older 
road is now closed.’’’ Therefore, the correct 
word to use is older—‘‘Is your brother Heriry 
older than you?”’ 

“J. C. P.,’’ Galesburg, Ill.—‘‘(1) Kindly tell 
me if I use the word invidious correctly. when 
have the meaning in mind of not being disagreeably 
inclined— ae being invidious I do not care 
for her voice.’ (2) What authority is there for 
slurring the last syllable in the words library 
and literary, or is it an affectation? 

(1) The use of the word invidious in this 
sentence is correct, as the meaning intended is 
evidently ‘“‘unjustly discriminating; disagree- 
able.”” (2) The slurring of the final syllable in 
such words is a vulgarism. Their correct pro- 
nunciation is li’bra-ry—i as in pine, a as in bake, 
y as in city; lit’er-a-ry—i as in pit, er as in over, 
a as in bake, y as in city. 















smooth, 
clean 
shave 


always 


Their 
daily use 
by millions 
of men is 
proof positive 
of Torrey su- 
periority. Every 
Torrey is guaran- 
teed —if it doesn’t 
give complete satisfac- 
tion, return it for a new 
one, 

Here’s the latest— 
a fine example of our skill in 
razor making — $4.25. Cuts 
slick; leaves the skin smooth. 
You can buy a Torrey of most deal- 
ers. Or, we'll tell you where. Write 
for booklet, ‘“How to Shave.’’ 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 4 
‘ Dept. L, Worcester, Mass, 
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Why Esterbrook Pens Are 
The Nation’s Preference 


| 
} 
EW WRITING DEVICES have come and gone. | 
A few have survived and have their /imited fields; | | 
but for universal, all-around usefulness in business, home and 
school the steel pen remains more than ever the most efficient | 
writing instrument known to mankind. | 
But there is as much difference between makes of steel pens 
as there is in the men who use them. 1 
One make is preferred by such a great majority of the people that more of them 
are used: every year than all other American makes put together. It is the | 
ESTERBROOK. Over two hundred million (200,000,000) Esterbrook Pens are 
made each year to meet the Esterbrook demand—an average of two pens for every | 
person in the United States. | 
Send 10 cents for useful metal box containing samples of the twelve most popular | 
Esterbrook Pens, including the famous 048 Falcon, the most popular pen in the world. 
ESTERBROOK PEN MFG, CO., - -  6er0o Delaware Avenue, Camden, N..-J, 
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You Can Save $200 to $5000 a Year 








in Your Office and Do Better, Quicker Work 









That is the testimony of 
hundreds of concerns in 153 lines 
of business who have adopted 
better, simpler methods, and the 


DUPLICATOR 


One big concern is saving $26,000 per ~ “ 

year arabia with former ab Saves Labor —Gains Time — 
ods, Savings of $1;000 per year are Cuts Expense — Reduces 
usual in small concerns in every line, Errors — Handling: 

And with the saving in expense comes time 

saving that means quicker action in all de- Orders, Bills, Invoices, Shipping Directions 


partments, better service to customers. > 
In your business there are many items of which Price Changes and Data for Salesmen 
make carbon copies, blue prints or bent copies, mut Charts, Diagrams, Drawings, Blue Prints 





faiecal ccmoeengrteds wee Shp Oe, Work Ticket 
rival gas corner taion, rome Ofce Forms, Lables Tage 
sly adaplans-Qupicsing Shactine "nth worl). Reports, Statements, Stock Sheets, Inventories 
fnterested in. "Get the facts that will save you . 

money. Write today. Sales Agents in All Principal Cities 


Duplicator Manufacturing Co., 759 Commercial Duplicator Building, Chicago 
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Send for FREE copy of our NEW booklet 
Handy-Digest 


Federal Income Tax 
(Third Edition, Copyrighted 1916) 


The new Federal Income Tax Law, en- 
acted by Congress, September 8, 1916, 
increases the rates and makes other important 

‘ changes in the Law. 

This booklet, prepared for the convenience 
of individuals and fiduciaries within the scope 

the Law, is a comprehensive digest of the 
new Act and all authoritative Rulings under 
the Act of 1913. These include the 199 
Articles of the Regulation of the Treasury 
Department pertaining to the Law, over 100 
Treasury Decisions, various departmental 
letters to Collectors and special explanatory 
letters and telegrams to individuals and firms, 
together with opinions of the Attorney- 
General and Court Decisions. 

From this mass of material, our Income 
Tax Department has prepared a summary, 
concise and intelligible in form, with an efh- 
cient index. The complete text of the new 


Law of 1916 is appended and fully indexed. 
Send for Handy-Digest No. 43 


ALEX. BROWN & SONS 


(Founded 1800. Oldest Banking House in the United States) 
Foreign and Domestic Bankers 
Baltimore, Maryland 











TO NET 7.36% 


Public Utility 
Preferred Stock 


Properties seasoned. 

No street railway included. 

Company serves over | 25,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Equity more than double amount 
Preferred. 

Surplus earnings three times dividend 
requirements. 

Strong investment features. 

Inquiries solicited. 


A. E. Fitkin & Co. 


141 Broadway New York 
19 Congress St., Boston 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 














A Sound Investment 


Our Annuity Blue Book explains a = income ranging 
from 4% to 9% on one life and 4% to 8 3-10% on two lives. 
This plan makes you your own executor and immortalizes 
your money after you have enjoyed a sure life income. 
These bonds are of special interest to Baptists and others 
who wish their money at last to help Christianize America. 
Forty years’ experience! Write for our booklet. 

CHARLES L. WHITE 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Department D, 23 East 26th Street, New York 


8% FARM 7% 


CITY 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Based on the s of ve agriculture and 
knowledge of close-in properties.t these 74 % and 8 » mtges.areas 
as mtges. Miller Service, literature 
= letters give that personal connection so highly beneficial 
to lenders in distant States. Your inquiry cordially invited. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. Building, Miami, Florida 














If you wish an absolutely safe invest- 


mons paying 8% % % every six month: ti 
urther particular ‘s tented 
% *. Bali A Benda 





» New Orleans, La. 
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MORE JOBS THAN MEN TO FILL THEM 


T is not alone the supply of domestic 

servants that has fallen off in this 
country since the war began, nor is it alone 
a shortage in errand and office boys that 
has occurred; labor in general has become 
more and more scarce. To some extent the 
recent strikes and threatened strikes have 
had to do with shortage in some forms of la- 
bor, but it seems to be well established that 
an unusual ‘‘surplus of jobs,”’ so to speak, 
is the main cause of present conditions. 
A suspension of immigration accounts in 
large measure for the shortage of domestic 
servants. No doubt also employment in 
munition-factories and other industries 
stimulated by the war has drawn away 
from the servant class many who otherwise 
might be employed in families. 

It was noted recently by a writer in the 
New York Times Annaltst that if one 
turned to the ‘‘Want” columns of daily 
newspapers he would find under the 
caption, ‘‘Help Wanted,” from four to 
seven columns of advertisements, whereas 
under the caption, “‘Situations Wanted,” he 
would find not more than one. If one 
were to turn back to the files of newspapers 
for recent earlier years—say before the 
war, or during the first six months or more 
after the war began—he would find these 
conditions reversed. In that earlier period 
there were more men than jobs wanting 
them, whereas now there are more jobs 
than there are men to fill them. The 
Annalist writer has interesting comments 
to make on the situation in general: 


“The passage of the Eight-hour Act 
under pressure, the traction strike in New 
York City, and other important industrial 
disputes in various parts of the country 
are but products of the remarkable indus- 
trial conditions obtaining as a result of 
unbounded prosperity. As always hap- 
pens when the demand for workers outruns 
the supply, labor is taking advantage of 
the opportunity to get as large a share of 
prosperity as it can, and in some cases 
perhaps more than it is entitled to get. 
That opportunity has never been so good as 
it is now, for profits are amazingly large, 
the demand for goods is urgent from both 
foreign and domestic consumers, and the 
supply of labor from immigration has 
practically ceased. 

“The employer, in order to keep his 
business going must bid for hands in a 
market in which competition is at the 
moment, and for months has been, very 
keen. Moreover, in not a few cases, he 
is at the disadvantage of bidding against 
industrial concerns: engaged in the pro- 
duction of war-materials ordered regard- 
less of price, and which can, therefore, 
afford to pay wage-rates that appear 
distorted in comparison with the more 
staid industries. For example, the An- 
thracite Bureau of Information states that 
20,000 is a conservative estimate of the 
number of men, mostly unskilled work- 
ers, who have deserted the anthracite fields 
for more remunerative employment in mu- 
nitions-plants and other war -stimulated 
industrial fields. There is no doubt that 
similar competition has exerted a strong 
influence on the labor. market in other 
directions than coal-mining. 

“The latest available statistics of the 
state of employment are those pub- 
lished in the New York State Industrial 
Commission’s September bulletin. These 





figures, covering fully a third~-of the 
factory labor in the State, over 500,000 
factory-workers employed by 1,400 firms 
being represented, show that the wage 
bill in August was greater than in any 
other month of the last two years, during 
which period the statistics have been 
gathered. As compared with the pre- 
pot month, there was an incre ase of 
2 per cent. in wages and a slight increase 
in the number of employees. The total 
increase in wages compared with August, 
1915, was 32 per cent., and compared with 
the same month, two years ago—the first 
month of war—43 per cent., whereas the 
increases in the number of employees 
were 18 and 22 per cent., respectively. 
“In other words, the industrial situa- 
tion has so changed since the outbreak of 
war that the wage bill is more than two- 
fifths larger, while the number of workers 
employed is a little more than one-fifth 


greater. Wages of New York factory- 
workers, therefore, have increased in the 


neighborhood of 17 per cent. since the war 
began and about 12 per cent. in the 
last year. 

“It is probable that conditions in New 
York are representative of other industrial 
sections of the country in this respect. 
At any rate, confirmation is found in the 
returns of the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on employment in identical 
establishments in a number of industries in 








July, 1916, and which make this showing 
in comparison with the same month 
last year: 
Estab- Number In- Amount In- 
lish- Pe- on crcase of crease 
ments riod Payroll P.C. Payroll PC. 
Industry 
Boots & shoes. . 63 1Iwk. 39,097 23.4 $450,317 38.0 
Cotton mfg...... 51 Ilwk. 40,781 *1.0 320,850 13.3 
Cotton finishing... 14 Iwk. 8,542 4.2 25.9 
Hosiery & underw. 51 1wk. 8.0 14.3 
Woolen. ... 43 lwk. 32,473 10.1 39.0 
Silk. 47 2wks. 14,123 13.7 16.9 
Men’s re ady- made 
clothing. . . 35 1Iwk. 16,074 8.6 14.0 
Tron & steel... 98 Yomo. 125,613 27.1 49.5 
Car building and 
repairing . .. 18 mo. 22,383 17.0 20.7 
Cigar mfg. . .. 566 lwk. 17,270 *4.9 2 
*Decrease. 


‘From this table it appears that the in- 
crease in the number of workers is, roughly, 
about half as great as the increase in 
the amount of wages paid. That is to 
say, the laborer has not only been able to 
find employment more readily, but to get 
a good deal more for the work, while it is 
probable that he is, on the average, work- 
ing a shorter time to secure the higher pay. 
He has gained in leisure and, despite the 
rise in prices, probably has a greater 
command of goods. 

‘Further evidence of the unbalanced 
state of the labor market is afforded by the 
operations of the Division of Information 
of the United States Bureau of Immigra- 
tion. The division placed 16,309 persons 
in employment during July, an increase of 
4,349 over June and of 10,274, or 170 per 
cent., over July, 1915. As will ete from 
this table, the number of workers applied 
for by employers during the month was 
almost as great as the number of applica- 
tions for places. Comparison with cor- 
responding months of last year will bring 
out the change in conditions. strikingly: 


Appli- Appli- Referred te 
cations Applied cants Employ- Actually 
1915 Sor Help For Sor Places ment Employed 
May. . 638 3,826 12,132 3,495 
June... ..1,249 3,6 14,530 4,646 
July... .. .1,160 18,061 6,035 
Aug. . 1,279 17,827 6,757 
Sept. . 1,201 13,334 5,405 
Oct 1,104 12,215 5,006 
oc 11,908 4,146 
11,902 2,170 
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JOHN W. BATE’S 17th MODEL 
26 EXTRA FEATURES 
73 NEW CONCEPTIONS 


FOR STANDARD MODELS 
127-INCH WHEELBASE 
HIGH-SPEED MOTOR—48 H. P. 
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Sixty Smart Cars in One 


Mitchell Exhibition Models 
500 Extra-Fine Creations 


The Mitchell enclosed bodies for 19 1 7 
are now ready for exhibit at next year's 
Shows. 

The ablest artists we know, designers 
and craftsmen, have devoted nine months 
to these superb creations. For we intend 
them to reveal some new standards in 
fine cars. 

Our experts examined 257 models— 
the latest European and American types 

—to miss no known attraction. And 
sixty of the finest each contributed some 
new ideas in luxury and beauty. 

To these we have added many touches 
of our own. And some quite important 
features. So each Mitchell enclosed body 
excels any rival in a good many ways, 
you will find. And we don't believe that 
you will find one wanted detail lacking. 


Only 500 This Fall 
We have built only 500 of these extra- 


fine models, including winter cars and the 
cars for all seasons. These are supplied 
to the leading Mitchell dealers. Even 
the largest cities get but a few of them. 

The chief purpose of these cars is to 
bring new prestige to the Mitchell. To 
show what efficiency means in fine bodies, 
as we've shown what it means in the 
chassis. 

These 500 exhibition cars, in the hands 
of our dealers, are scattered all over 
America. But the largest dealers have 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., 








THE MITCHELL-SPRINGFIELD SEDAN—WINDOWS DOWN “a “THE 


2 inte i te NS a 





a very small allotment. So, if you want 
one, it requires immediate decision. It is 
too late to build more of them. And, 
anyway, the over-demand for our open 
cars forbids. 


New Four-Season Models 
The Four-Season Models—cars for all 


weathers—will excel in popularity. 


One is the Springheld-type Sedan. A 
7-passenger Sedan, with all a closed- 
car's luxuries. But whose plate-glass sides 
disappear when not wanted, giving a 
light, open touring car. 

One is the Cabriolet—a Coupe whose 
windows drop, and whose top falls back 
to make an open Roadster. 

Then a new type of demountable top. 

There is also the Mitchell Limousine 
—the masterpiece of body - building. 
And the Mitchell Coupe for four. In 
both of these the windows drop. And 





Mitchell Models 





3-passenger Roadster, $1325 
5-passenger Touring Car, $1325 
7-passenger Touring Car, $1360 


Equipped with Demountable Top Only, $300 Extra 





4-passenger Cabriolet, $1775 
4-passenger Coupe, $1850 
7-pass. Springfield Sedan, $1985 
7-passenger Limousine, $2650 








All prices f. o. b. Racine 





Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Three New Four-Season Types 
Coming Closed-Car Styles 


both have every dainty touch that exe 
perts have yet conceived. 


Our 20% Extra Value 


We lead you to expect in all Mitchell 
models at least 20 per cent extra value. 
If you don’t find it—in lower price or addled 
features—you have reason to complain. 


That extra value is due to John W. Bate, 
the great efficiency engineer. It is due to 
his factory savings. In this model plant, 
with its up-to-date equipment, he has cut 
our factory costs in two. 


Ninety-eight per cent of the Mitchell is 
built under these efficiency methods, and 
in our own shops. The saving we make 
is enormous. 


50% Over-Strength 
Mr. Bate has made in the Mitchell car 


over 700 improvements. Each important 
part is designed and tested for 50 per cent 
over-strength. There are 440 parts made 
of toughened steel—either drop forged or 
steel.stamped. All major strains are met 
with Chrome-Vanadium steel. And 26 
extra features are included, for economy, 
strength, comfort or convenience. 


So the Mitchell represents, in every 
detail, Mr. Bate’s final idea of efficiency. 
It is built for a life-time car. And seven of 
these cars have already averaged | 75,900 
miles each. 


All the larger Mitchell dealers now 
show this car with the exhibition bodies. 
Go see them before they are sold. 
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W hen itcomes 


to combining 
speed with accu- 


racy, the Oliver 
Typewriter receives the 
approval of both the 
business man and the 
typist. It brings more 
work—neater printing 
—easier operation. 

@ Many of the largest busi- 
nesses in the country prefer 
the Oliver“‘Nine’’ —the latest 
model. In it they find the 
height of efficiency—a type- 
writer that meets successfully 
every need. 

q For everyday, steady pro- 
duction or emergency work, 
the Oliver ‘“Nine’’ is ever 
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responsive and speedy, pro- 
ducing a quantity output with 
the least exertion on the part 


of the operator. 
@ Clean pages of beautiful 
type, accurate and dignified, 
give every firm using Olivers 
an air of distinction. 

( Speed, accuracy and neat- 
ness are but three of the many 
advantages which may be ob- 
tained with an Oliver‘ ‘Nine.’ 
@ May we not send you our 
latest catalog, which describes 
numerous efficiency features in 
detail and shows you how to 
get better results? 

@ A copy for the asking. 
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OLIVER TyPEWRITER Co. 
1380 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE AMBITIOUS WOMAN In BUSINESS 


by Eleanor Gilbert, is a new book of right- 
down-to-the-minute advice for the live- 
wire woman worker of to-day. It will show 
you how to get ahead in business through 
practical application of the definite plans 
she proposes, no matter what position you 
may now occupy. Send for it to-day. 

r2mo, cloth, illustrated, 400 pp., $1.50 
net; by mail, $1.62. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 4th Ave., New York 


A History of the Modern World 


The gripping historical story of the last hundred years of 
national and international upheaval, which found its climax 
in the Present great war. Told by Oscar Browning, M.A.., 0: 
of the world’s greatest historians. ” Thisi is an absolutely author- 
— narrative for the history student; a source of enlight- 

explanation for the man who wants to understand pres- 
ay national ambitions, motives and attitudes;.a means 
nating entertainment for every man, woman and child 
% ther re: ae hours. Written in the author's individual, 
accomplished style. ew, inexpensive, one- 

volume dition. 1000 pages, nd, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Appli- Appli- Referred to 

cations Applied cants Employ- Actually 
for Help For Sor Places ment Emplcyed 
. 933 5,063 15,015 4,300 - 3,419 
1,423 6413 14,257 5,036 4,185 
3,443 10,209 19,484 8,113 7,030 
3,805 12,104 13,498 8,843 7,653 
4,918 21,326 17,614 12,938 11,453 
4,826 18,824 13,839 11,960 





24,058 17,608 + 16,309 
“Tn the last three months given in the 
table employers asked for 62,026 workers, 
while only 60,496 applications for work 
were received. This is just the reverse of 
the normal situation. In the three months 
ended with July, 1915, for example, there 
were 44,723 applications for employment 
and only 16,092 workers were applied for. 
The job is seeking the worker instead of 
the worker seeking the job. Tho there are 
disadvantages, that is a condition which, 
on the whole, is much the more desirable. 
It is certainly better to have too many 
jobs than too many workers. 
the 327 
ported in July, exactly two-thirds occurred 
in Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey. It is significant that manufacturing 
is largely centered in these six States and 
that they are also the ones which have 
received the bulk of war-orders. The chief 
eauses of disputes were demands for 
higher wages, resulting in 102 strikes, and 
for increases of wages and decreases of 
hours, which were responsible for thirty- 
five disputes. Demands for recognition 
of unions were also fruitful as a source of 
industrial strife.’ 


THE GROWTH OF OUR URBAN 
POPULATION 


Some further statistics as to the drift of 
population in this country from the coun- 
try to the city were presented in a recent 
Census Bureau Report. Figures show that 
this drift has now covered a period of a 
century and a quarter, or from 1790 to 
the present time, 1790 being the year 
in which the first census of population 
was taken. Since that time the drift has 
been practically uninterrupted. In 1790 
cities were extremely rare in this country. 
Only one had a population of more than 


30,000. This was New York City, which 
had at that time 33,131 inhabitants. Next 


eame Philadelphia with 28,500, and then 
Boston with 18,320. In the entire country 
there were only 3,929,214 people. The 
Census Bureau’s figures, as summarized 
in Bradstreet’s, contain other interesting 
data: 


“Ten years later, that is, in 1800, when 
the population of the country had in- 
creased to 5,308,483, there were only two 
cities with a population in excess of 30,000 
each, and their inhabitants together num- 
bered 101,735, or 1.9 per cent. of the total, 
or more than double the proportion noted 
in 1790. In 1850, when the population of 
the country had grown to 23,191,876, the 
cities of over 30,000 inhabitants had in- 
ereased to nineteen, with a total popula- 
tion of 1,703,302, or 7.3 per cent. of the 
whole. In that year New York was still 
the largest city, having 515,547 people 
within its limits. 

“In 1910, or sixty years after the last- 
mentioned date, the population numbered 
91,972,266. The number of cities of 
30,000 inhabitants or over had meanwhile 
grown to 184, with a total population of 
27,316,407, or 29.7 per cent. of the whole. 
Finally, in 1915, with an estimated pcpula- 
tion of 100,399,318 on July 1 of that year, 
the number of cities in the 30,000 class had 
grown to 204, and their aggregate number 
of inhabitants was 31,168,150, or 31° per 
cent. of the entire number for the country. 
To put the net result of the comparisons in 
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No More “Coaxing” Your 
Motor on Cold Days! 


Do you own or drive a car? Then consider 
what this means to youl Automobile starting 
revolutionized; made quick, easy, absolutely de- 
Ss vag under the most sevcre ‘weat! her condi- 

ions by a small, easily-inst-lled device which 
any motorist can put on his own car. 
Imperial Primer— 


Sprays Vaporized, Fireable Dantine 
Into the Manifold 
By throwing a rich mist of fireable gasoline 
(not just raw, lifelcss gasoline) into the firing 
oints, ypu spark plugs are given alive mixture 


© Spar’ This gucrantces a quick, positive 
start, practically on the first turnover, no_mat- 
ter how long your car has stood in the cold! 


Jmperial 


A Necessity—Not an Accessory 

This invaluable, a ma te priming outfit con- 
sists of asmall,:,cbstantially-made plunger pump 
all necessar: bolts, pedir Hp ons and tubing fur- 
nished, ready to mount on the dashboard of any 
ear. All connections made by the well-known 
Imperial Compression Couplings. No soldering, 
flaring or threading required, except on manifold. 
10 Days’ Free Trial—Ask Your Garage- 

man — Write for Free Booklet! 

Test the Imperial on moe" -back basis, If 
your garageman can’ oly you, write us 
direct. When ordering giv “) ¢ meter of main gas 
line tubing. Get seers te priming outfit. 
On market 3 years d by tl wa yy of satis- 
fied motorists, Sav cs eo ~ sclf-starter, Nomore 
cranking a stiff engine by hand in wold weather. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG co. 
1229 W. Harrison St. hicago, Til, 











for the Complete Cut- 

fit—Can Be Put On by . 
EBB Any Motorist — Fits 

Any Car, Any Model. 





STANDARD DICTIONARY “sae quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investig 








Minutes 
Deep Breathing 


Develops Super- Health 


If you wish to key up your 
vital forces to meet the 
strain of the present day 
“‘mile a minute life,”’ learn 
to breathe. 


Deep breathing is the most 
powerful of all of Nature's 
forces, as it gives us the 
mainstay of life, oxygen. 


Five minutes devoted to 
Deep Breathing will do 
more to revitalize the blood, 
stimulate the nerves and 
give you mental and physi- 
cal endurance, than an hour 
devoted to the most scien 
tific system of physical ex- 
ercise, 


Write 
send you Free a remarkable 
book on Deep Breathing 
which will prove a revela- 
tion to you. It will give 
you a new view of the basic 
factors of Health and 
Power. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


2020 Tower Building, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
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another way, the population of the cities of 
30,000 inhabitants, which was less than a 
tenth of the whole number of the country’s 
inhabitants in 1790, was not far from 
one-third in 1915. 

‘‘Some striking figures indicative of the 
importance of the fiscal operations of cities 
appear in the report. For example, it 
appears that the net Governmental costs of 
the 204 cities reported on for 1915 amounted 
to $1,057,125,696, a figure which exceeded 
that for the United States Government by 
$9,290,729, or .9 per cent. Complete 
statistics for the 204 cities are, however, 
not available for a series of years. The 
first year for which financial statistics were 
compiled by the Census Bureau was 1902, 
when, of course, the number of cities hav- 
ing 30,000 inhabitants was considerably 
smaller than at present. For the years 
since that date, however, comparative 
statistics are available for 146 cities. For 





An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Convenience. Heggiri 


e service 
of the Pullman Company it is 








these cities the net governmental cost pay- not only possible to secure in advance accom- 
ments amounted in 1915 to $996,061,502. ° : 

This sum was less by $51,773,465 than the modations m a a never crowded beyond 
net governmental cost payments of the its normal capacity, but it is possible to enjoy, 
National Government for that year, tho, while traveling comforts and conveniences 
as has been said, the total of the latter was : 

less than that for the whole number of 204 usually associated only with the most modern 
cities. For purposes of comparison, how- hotels in larger cities. 


ever, it will be more convenient to use the 





figures for the smaller number of cities, — 
particularly where the relative burden per By building its own cars the Pullman Com- 
head of population is in question. dt ap- pany has been able to test every innovation 
pears that during the years from 1903 to ; ° ‘ . 
1915, inclusive, the total net cost payments which might add to the convenience of its pas- 
of the National Government increased lati 

“s poco . e n - 
from 3640,323,450, or $7.91 per capita, to —— ag og ¢ ag egal i 
$1,047,834,967, or $10.44 per capita. The perature, electric lights, electric fans, modern 
4 oe ont. Cannes ae ™ plumbing and other distinctive features of the 

v 2S re . De ? 1 $] > Md M4 
$24.64 per capita, in 1903, to $996,061,502, Pullman car have been provided in spite of the 
or $34.53 per capita, in 1915. In other difficulties arising from the natural limitations 
words, while the cost of the National Goy- ; 
ernment increased by 32 per cent. in the of car construction, and the fact that these con- 
ta fy pry pe cpery ee veniences must at all times be available while 
grew @ > Tace ¢ U. e 20 ° . . 
‘Turning now to the important question the car is moving from place to place. 

of governmental indebtedness, we find that 
while the net debt of the National Goy- A brief comparison of the early Pullman 
ernment increased from $925,011,637 in " h ‘ ‘] | } ] 
1903 to $1,090,148,006, or 17.9 per cent., car, with its oil lamps, coal stove and almost 
in 1915, the net debts of the 146 cities for entire lack of conveniences, with the modern 
which comparisons are available for the ] d ] ° ] . 
period increased from $933,004,632 to the steel-armoreda sleeping or parlor car, sanitary, 
remarkable total of $2,245,906,412, or more electrically lighted, automatically ventilated 
than double the amount of the national h d d ad th f : 
debt. The per capita burden of the steam-heated and supplied with every comfort 
national debt, in fact, showed a decrease, and convenience that ingenuity can devise, 
owing to the growth of population, from 1. h id bh - d 
$11.44 in 1903 to $10.86 in 1915, while, testihnes to the progress which has been made 
on the other hand, the per capita ‘debt of by the Pullman Company in fifty years of con- 


the cities considered ine reased from $44.71 
in the first year to $77.86 in the last year 
mentioned, an increment of 74.1 per 34 
These are striking comparisons, which, 


tinuous service to the traveling public. 







































































ecomes 
may be said, suggest a closer study of 
a municipal finance and the problems con- 
nected therewith than has yet been made.” 
g NET RAILROAD EARNINGS OF A 
' BILLION DOLLARS 
ome With the completion returns of railway .S’T | -SSSSSSsossssssrsoomp, 
. a A € > y 
Jay earnings for the year ending June 30, 1916, R is 
arn ’ ; . | %, 
it became possible to-arrive at a statement AROS = 7 RAL] a A valuable and instructive handbook for work- 
ost as to the year’s net earnings by practically : Honolulu and Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton menand seamen, both amateur and professional, 
re’s sah asi TI REN: : Y é . twin-screw American steamers every 21 days from San Francis- giving clear and simple explanations of how to 
the all roads. 1e year thus ended was the co (Nov. 28, -Deo.19.an. 9-5 0,Feb.20, Mar. 13, Apr. 3-24,ete.). | form knots of all — - ropes and cordage, 
are 3 em aa . eget ee Return, Ist class $3 'd class includ. China and Ja how to Ss an shi 
first in which the railroads of this country noes Ist class, $575, to Honolulu, $66. H.E. Burnett, 17 Bat- peat A Ct ~ Age we mae 
Pes returned net earnings in excess of one tery Pl., N.Y., or Oceanic 8. Go., yh “9 ble to cagqeetan, contractors, miners, wrechers, etc, 
. . an ranucisco, a 
od, billion dollars. A writer i » New York DN 
nd iti 8. A writer in the New York EY siort LINE 
si- Times Annalist, with the official statistics 
ur a . . . 
-- before him, has had interesting comments 
sed to make on this showing: TN Tet) Ve] acy HOME’ by the Original 
. a“ A. a 
all “nan . ° German—French—English— Methe u 
le Gross operating revenues established a Italian—Spanis % EF : ached weret eaten Carrie 
ag ~Ww recor » fj "AS ‘lass ads— learned by the Cortina Method at 
rs new record, the figures for Class 1 roads wart Hy Pa a Bet fe ov sone core 
ie those earning $1,000,000 or more gross desler whe tortion cr san cateay roomate @ {com masters, of ke law Fight in your own heme. 
d annually—reaching $3,396,808,234, and fo¢ yon, of write to us for FREE booklet hs Earass abeclataly Fe Me 
° 4 Or easy payment pla 4 eel 
while operating expenses, amounting to Cortina Academy of te Today-ferithnc brie ote. 
° Correspondence Schcol 
$2,220,004,233, were also considerably ae. ae | 
Ak larger, they did not increase proportion- rs 





















See Hawaii NOW 


The Trip of Trips 


—teeming with romance, replete*with 
novel experiences, fraught with pleasure, 
exceeding in real delight and recreation 
your fondest expectation. 
_ Honolulu, always fascinating, is now 
in the height of its gayest season—and 
the witcherjes of the Islands was never 
more alluring. 

Come! “The Trip of Trips” is calling 
you—why not take it now! 

New and Improved Service 
“The Floating Palace of the Pacific’ 
S.S. GREAT NORTHERN 
(Length 525 ft.; width 63 ft.; 
speed 24 knots; Government 
license, 800 passengers) 
Sailings from San Francisco, Nov. 7-27; 
Dec. 15; Jan. 4-23; Feb. 12; Mar. 5-23. 
(From Los Angeles one day later) 

Only 4 Nights at Sea! Stopovers 
at Hilo, affording day and night view, 
Volcano Kilauea. 

Fares on application. 
Write for descriptive matter. 
H. A. Jackson 
General Traffic Manager 


703 Call Bldg., San Francisco 











UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


| My $3 Exerciser $] .00 | 
Reduced to | 


| will send one complete 


MUSCLE | 





















BUILDER 
OUTFIT 


to any reader of The || 
Literary Digest upon |} 
receipt 1.00— 
just one-third the regular price. 
will also include a complete 
ly-building course of instruc- 
tions containing 24 selected 
exercises. TheMuscle Builder |) 
will meet the requirements of |}! 
any person—weak or strong— |} 
man, woman orchild. ff) 
EX, Can be usedtoexer- 
oN cise any muscle }}) 


in the body. | 






A Chest 
| Expander Also 


|] With each outht, | will give an 
i] extra without charge, 
by which the Muscle Builder 
can instantly be converted into a 
most effective Chest Expander 
to be used for developing the 
chest | aa Take — 
ta opportunity w’ 

it lasts. Send your order today. 


Prof. Anthony Barker 
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ately as much as the former. Conse- 
quently, net operating receipts, which 
aggregated $1,176,804,001 against $850,- 
402,453 in the preceding year, gained rela- 
tively much more than did gross earnings. 
The net revenues from operation were so 
large that even after the deduction of tax 
accruals and uncollectible. revenue, they 
still exceeded a billion dollars, the operating 
income being $1,029,241,804, establishing 
yet another record. On a per mile basis, 
net revenues from operation were $5,134, 
which was an increase of $1,371, or 36.5 
per cent. Taxes, it may be noted, 
amounted to $146,754,477, an augmenta- 
tion of several millions of dollars. Over a 
ten-year period the increase in this item 
amounts to approximately $66,000,000, or 
probably about as much as will be added to 
operating expenses if the eight-hour day is 
upheld by the courts. Freight traffic con- 
tributed $2,409,393,699 to the gross rev- 
enues, while passenger-service yielded $673- 
472,119; mails, $60,057,967; and express, 
$81,014,684 in gross earnings. 

“But the figures for the fiscal year, re- 
markable as they are, do not make such 
an exhibit in prosperity as the returns for 
current months are almost sure to make. 
Net operating revenues for June, 1916, the 
last month of the fiscal year, were $103,- 
481,443, or about 25 per cent. greater than 
in the corresponding month a year before. 
Preliminary estimates for July indicate 
still larger earnings for that month, and 
railroad people assert that gross earnings 
in August will undoubtedly exceed those 
of any previous month. 

**Besides the enormous increase in the 
volume of business—and after some hesita- 
tion toward the middle of the year there 
are signs that the brake of excessive cau- 
tion has been released to some extent and 
trade is again expanding—there are several 
other factors which are currently contrib- 
uting toward the establishment of record 
railway earnings. Panama Canal traffic, 
suspended for some months owing to slides 
and recently resumed, has not yet attained 
full proportions, while no ships are available 
for the route around the Horn and in con- 
sequence transcontinental freight traffic 
is inereased. Also, in the face of heavy 
exports of munitions and other materials 
to Russia, the operations of the Tehuante- 
pec National Railway in Mexico are 
paralyzed. Ordinarily not a little coast- 
to-coast freight and export business from 
the Eastern seaboard to Asiatic and 
Australasian points takes that route. Now 
the whole, or practically the whole, of it 
follows the all-rail course to Pacific Coast 
ports and so helps to swell the volume of 


traffic handled by American carriers. The 
fact that there was a net shortage of 
freight-cars in the United States and 


Canada on September 1, with the peak of 
the erop-moving season still to come, is an 
indication of the trend of earnings. 

“The rate increase which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted the rail- 
roads when business was checked by the 
outbreak of the European War is also an 
important factor in expanding earnings to 
new records. Under that decision a 
horizontal increase of 5 per cent. was al- 
lowed, save for traffic moving by lake and 
rail, and for anthracite coal, iron ore, 
bituminous coal and coke, and some other 
minor exceptions. 

‘Railroad officials estimate that in 
Trunk Line and Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory—that is, the territory north 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi— 
freight-revenues are 2.8 per cent. larger 
under the present rates than they would 
be were the schedules ruling prior to 
December 18, 1914, still in force. Assum- 
ing that freight-earnings the country over 
were increased in that proportion, the 
higher rates must have accounted for about 
$66,000,000 of the gain in gross in the fiseal 
year 1916. Since the larger part of the 





traffic in commodities on which no in- 








Many Young 
Persons Have 
Painful Gums 


It is not uncom- 
mon for persons 
of 30, 20, or even 
15 years of age, 
to suffer from in- 
flamed or reced- 
ing gums. These 
are a sign of ap- 
proachingRiggs’ 
Disease or Pyor- 
thea, and lead to 
loosening of the 


teeth and painful 
oral conditions. 
After 40, four out 
of every five even- 
tually have Pyor- 


thea. If your gums 
are at all sensitive, 
CONSULT YOUR 
DENTIST, as his 
treatment is indispen- 
sable. He will prob- 
ably recommend 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation also. As 
a preventive, it positive- 
ly wards off Pyorrhea 
and keeps the gums firm 
and healthy. Use daily, 
like a dentifrice—most 
agreeable to the taste. 
Large tube (as illus- 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist hasn't it, scnd 
us his name with 10c 
in stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 
(enough for your 
family and friends). 
Forhan Company, 
23 Elm Street, 
New York. 


Write for How To 

AT FE N T S Obtain a Patent, List 

of Patent Buyers and 

Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions, 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Have you seen the three nymphs 
skipping about the stage to the sneaky, 
sprightly strains of Schubert's fantastic 
“Moment Musicale?” 


YTHMODI 
RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


will bring the scene to your piano-player, 
minus only the nymphs 

Leopold Godowsky plays the Rythmodik 
record of the “Moment Musicale.” Its 
sprightliness is born of a master’s touch. 
Not a note of Godowsky’s singing tone, 
or of his shading, is lost. Rythmodiks 
are absolutely faithful records of the 
playing of eminent pianists. 

Ask your music dealer to play the 
Godowsky Rythmodik of the “ Moment 

i ’ Then take it home. 


| 
| 
i 
: Musicale.’ 
Write for complete catalogue and 





















































monthly bulletins of new records. 
Address Dept. B. 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
New York 


















437 Fifth Avenue, 
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creases were allowed is in the territory 
mentioned, it is probable, however, that 
the gain due to higher rates was substan- 
tially larger than the sum mentioned. Of 
course, almost all of the increase from that 
source would figure in net revenues.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF THE TROLLEY 


It is now little short of thirty years since 
the first successful trolley-line was put in 
operation in Richmond, Virginia. An 
earlier experiment had taken place. at 
Baltimore, but it was not until the Rich- 
mond enterprise was ‘started that the 
trolley was placed on a commercial basis. 
It had been predicted before this that 
electrically propelled vehicles would be 
found impractical when used on city streets. 
How completely the pessimists have been 
supprest no one need now be informed. 
Frank J. Sprague, who installed the success- 
ful system at Richmond, is still living and 
in practise in this city as a civil engineer. 
Nor is he yet an old man, having been 
born in 1857. A writer in Bradstreet’s 
makes a few comments on the subject, 
apropos of a recent address made by Mr. 
Sprague at a convention in Atlantic City: 


‘The industry has prospered to such an 
extent that there are, in terms of money, 
some $6,000,000,000 invested in it; over 
300,000 men find employment in the 
enterprise, and the gross earnings. of the 
industry approximate $600,000,000 per 
annum. Yet this is the industry in which 
interest was wholly academic at the time 
the association was organized, and, in fact, 
for a few years thereafter. 

‘Indeed, these street-railway men knew 
much about horses; very little, however, 
did they know about the powerful force 
that was destined to supplant horses. It 
is related that a man who later came to be 
manager of one of the large electric rail- 
ways of the country thus described the 
motor used in the Bentley-Knight experi- 
ments in Cleveland: ‘It revolved rapidly, 
1,200 revolutions a minute, and I asked 
what sort of a voleano it would make if it 
parted under the car, and was told that it 
would be terrible—that the pieces would 








In Winter— 
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a ldlot 


The only place in America where a cure can 
taken just as comfortably as in the Spring, 
Summer or Fall. At no other place can there be found 


such ideal conditions for rest, recreation and recuperation with 


environments that leave nothing to be desired. No pains are 


to make The Homestead even more attractive in the winter than at other 
seasons. The well known standard of equipment and of service is main- 
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tained throughout the year. Situated 2,500 feet above sea level—Never any 

extremes—Agreeable mornings, cloudless skies, balmy noons, wonderful and incomparable » 

sunsets—Magnificent vistas—spacious rooms, corridors and verandahs. ' 
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Famous Healing Waters 


Truly Wonderful—Naturally Heated—106° 


In the waters at Hot Springs is found more radio activity than at any place in the world 
—a fact so fraught with importance that it is almost start- 
ling to suffering humanity. At none of the celebrated places 
in Europe are the natural waters so charged with all their 

ivin 


gases and other health givi 


{ 
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eatin nie } 
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is the temperature prescri 


Gymnastics, M 
Electric, Medica’ 
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The famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Sciatica, Nervous Prostration, Liver Troubles and Old 
Joint Injuries. Modern an i 
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water actually emerges from the earth in the natural springs. 





lete bath —Swedish 2 





e and Hot Air Treatments—Needle,Spray, 3 
3 | and other Baths—Physicians of interna- = 
tional reputation—Experienced and careful attendants. = 

The Bath House is connected with the Hotel by an 
ornate, sunlighted viaduct, so that the bather may go to 
and from his room without outside exposure. 


The Homestead Book = 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead Hotel z 
and its surroundings, in natural colors. 
excellent cuisine—incomparable drinking water—attractive ball- 
drives—interesting trails and bridle paths— 
ennis Courts. This book, together with the = 





Ittells of the 500 rooms— 




















travel two or three miles. It was a sort of treatises on the therapeutic value of the waters, should be tead 5 
nitroglycerin magazine.’ A rush to adopt by everyone looking for an ideal winter resort for rest, recupera- 
electricity followed the Richmond in- tion and recreation. We will gladly send copies upon request. 
stallation, and gave to the country in the H. ALBERT ; 
four years following 1888, 900 miles, and Bookin le ips gm ge 6y ng — 
in the fourteen years to 1902 more than 8 ee Te —- 
16,000 miles of electric railways.” TOT i m is 
es ey ‘ * ; ° é 
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PEWRITER BARGAINS 
TYPEWRITE AMERICAN EXPRESS | AND POINTS 


PERSONAL 





Tickets & Tours—An International Travel Agency ~ 9 | 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, oid 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field: lit- 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for ‘Pointers’ today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED 





SALESMEN selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do 
big business with our new live pocket side line. 
All merchants towns 100,000 and under want 
it. $5.00 commission each sale. No collecting. 
No expense or risk to merchant. We take back 
all unsold goods. CANFIELD MFG. CO., 
208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 








Largest stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented_anywhere, 
applying rent on price: free trial. Installment 
pavments if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 





ADVERTISING 





WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








Many well-known patents—the kind that man- 
ufacturers buy—made our reputation as “the 
Attorneys who obtain Patents that Protect.” 
Write us for evidence. Inventor's reliable 
book free. R.S. & A. B. LACEY,88 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. _ | help you market your 
invention. Advice free: R. B. Owen, 45 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





TRAVEL under ESCORT | 
SOUTH Grand Circle Tour 
AMERICA November 8 

Send for descriptive booklet 
American Express Travel Dept. 

66 Broadway, New York City 
Phila., Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
4S Inquire at any American Express Office. 








SOUTH AMERICA | 


Tour leaves New York | 
February 3, 1917. Visit 
eight countries, Falls of the | 
Iguazu, The Andes, Land of 
the Incas, Panama Canal, 
Cuba, etc. Send for par- 
ticulars and itinerary. 
WALTER H. WOODS CO., 84 Journal Building, Boston 








OUT OF WORK? 


Read ‘‘How to Get a Posi- 
tion and How to Keep It.”’ 


By S. ROLAND HALL 





'2mo, cloth, 56 cents. 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK | 





HAVANA in’cusa 


Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


Regular Service from New York and 
direct connections with Havana. 


MEXICO 


Regular Sailings for Progreso, Vera 
uz and Tampico. 


West Coast Ports 
Central America 


and Salina Cruz, Mexico, via Panama 
Canal (no transshipment). Connec- 
tions for South America and the Orient: 
Excellent Service, spacious passenger 
accommodations. Booklets. rates and 
schedules promptly supplied on ap- 
plication to: 


WARD LINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Foot of Wall:Street, New York =~ 4 











A luxurious 
limousine or 
open touring 
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C/imerica’s Greatest Light Twelve” 


This Touring Sedan is the “most practical automobile ever built.” One 
minute it is a powerful, speedy Haynes touring car with the permanent top 
in place. Next minute it is a luxurious, perfectly appointed Haynes limou- 
sine of which you'll be proud in any company. The transformation from 
touring car to Sedan, or from closed car to open, takes less time than it re- 
quires to tell about it. The windows are removable and quickly concealed 


in special pockets in the sides of the body. 


No matter how cold or stormy the weather, Consult your Haynes dealer now, and see 
you will ride snugly protected in the Haynes _ this Touring Sedan that gives two cars for 
Sedan,comfortably heated andventilated. The _ the price of one. 
divided front seats provide one large space, Get ready to enjoy fall and winter motor- 
giving a comfortable sense of roominess and ing—the keenest of outdoor sports. Com- 
cosines. pare with cars of much higher price—for 


No matter what the road conditions, there appearance, comfort, power, performance— 
is power and responsiveness in the Haynes and you'll choose Haynes. 
motor to master them easily. It will pull you Don’t miss the months when there’s more 
through mud or snow sodeep that the run- _tonic in the air than at any other season of 
ning aie drag. America’s greatest “Light the year. If you order quickly you can get 
Six” and America’s greatest “Light Twelve” | your Haynes touring Sedan for prompt 
motors have power enough for any purpose. _ delivery. 


Every new Haynes production is quickly oversold—see your dealer 
now and have your Haynes Touring Sedan ready when you want it 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 32 S. Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 


“Li i a ~ rs = 
ight Six” —Open Cars ait ; Light Twelve ’’—Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car $1485 Catalog describing all models of the Haynes Five-passenger Touring Car 
Four-passenger Roadster - e 1585 “Light Six” and “Light Twelve’— Four-passenger Roadster + 
Seven-passenger Touring Car® ~- 1585 1 dl il d ~ Seven-passenger Touring Car ~- 
Closed Cars sa y Ke " a. Closed Cars 

Five-passenger Sedan - - $2150 All Prices F. O. B. Kokomo Five-passenger Sedan 
Seven-passenger Sedan  - + - 2250 Demountable Sedan and Coupe Tops for All Open Models, $275 Seven-passenger Sedan 






































